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qA real mans drink — its sparkling tang arid 

icy deliciousness make it the favorite at most men’s 
clubs. Its inimitable flavor is from lemon oil and juice 
pressed from the actual fruit, purest sugar and citric 
acid — the natural acid of the lemon. Remember 
there is only one Ward’s Lemon -Crush, one Ward’s 
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c At fountains or in bottles 
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PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 


€€ /It LL the jewels your world has known,” said 
A~w Nicolas Facio to a Parisian beauty in 1705, 
Jr A “are but for show. The jewels in this watch 
are for utility!” 

Facio’s invention was contested by the London clock- 
makers’ guild, who offered in evidence an old watch set 
with a huge amethyst. “But your jeweling,” the judges 
decided, “is merely for ornament. Facio’s is for utility .” 
Even today, few watch owners realize the sole pur- 
pose of jewels— to give the pivots a bearing so hard, so 
smooth that they will run for generations without per- 
ceptible friction or wear. 

These tiny rubies, sapphires and diamonds, so incon- 
spicuous in their setting, are one more reason for the 
lifetime precision of those modern “jewels”— 
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The Magic Key to the Screen! 

The Fame and Fortune Contest of 1921 


A 


RE you young? Are you pretty? Can 
you act? Have you personality? Do 
you photograph well? 


If you possess all these qualifications, you 
are exactly what we are looking for. If you 
have not all, but a combination of two or 
more, your chances for a screen career are 
good. 

The new contest is in full swing and every 
number of Motion Picture Magazine, 
Classic and SHADOWLAND carries portraits 
of those who have won the Honor Roll, any 
of whom may be among the winners at the 
close of the contest. 


People Say Opportunity 
Knocks But Once 

But in the Fame and Fortune Contest it 
knocks twelve times a year in every one of 
our three publications, and as it knocks it 
holds out to you the key that will magically 
open the door to the silversheet! While 
others strive in vain for admittance, our 
winners walk in already crowned with 
success. 


Fill Out the Coupon Below At Once 

FAME AND FORTUNE CONTEST 

SHADOWLAND ENTRANCE COUPON 

N ame 

Address 

Street 

City 

State 

Previous stage or screen experience in detail, if any: 

When born 

Blonde or Brunette 

Weight Height 

(This coupon, or a similar one of your own making, must be secured to the 
back of each photo submitted.) 


Others Have Won! Why 
Not You? 

Winners of the Fame and Fortune Contest 
of 1919 of 1920 of 1921 


Anetha Getwell 
Blanche McGarrity 
Virginia Fair 
Anita Booth 


Corliss Palmer 
Allene Ray 
Beth Logan 
Helen DeWitt 
Mary Astor 
Erminie Gagnon 
Dorothy Taylor 
Ruth Higgins 


P 


Rules of the Contest 

Read these rules, then read them again 
and follow them, if you wish to enter the 
contest. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6 . 


7 . 


We do not acknowledge the receipt of photographs. 
Positively no photographs will be returned. 
Snapshots, postcards and colored photographs are not 
acceptable. 

The winners will be notified, but not the losers. 

Do not write letters, but if there is anything you do 
not understand a stamped and self-addressed envelope 
must be sent to insure a reply. 

Address photographs and letters to CONTEST 
MANAGER, 175 DUFFIELD ST., BROOKLYN, 
N. Y. 

Coupons must be pasted on the backs of photographs. 


r 


Warning ! 

Contestants whose names have appeared 
on the Honor Roll of Motion PICTURE 
Magazine, Classic or Shadowland are 
strongly advised not to communicate with 
any person who writes promising a place in 
pictures or a contract with a producing com- 
pany. These letters are usually frauds and 
should be ignored. 

Have You Sent Your 
Photograph ? 

If not, send it now, and be assured that it 
will receive careful consideration. At the 
close of the contest there will be a deluge of 
photographs. If you send yours now, you 
will escape this confusion. 

Two years’ publicity having been guaran- 
teed the winners of our contests for the past 
two years, their names will be found in each 
of our three publications, also frequent in- 
terviews and portraits. 
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Expressing the Arts 



VOLUME IV 


The Magazine of Magazines 
JUNE, 1921 



Important Features in this Issue: 

THE ART OF A. S. BAYLINSON Walter Park 

Telling of the remarkable American modernist whose entire work has been 

carried on in this country 

THE STAGE SEASON OF 1920-1921 IN 

REVIEW Walter Prichard Eaton 

An interesting resume of the last year of drama 

GET YOUR TICKETS FOR THE BIG 

SHOW Louis Raymond Reid 

The story of the circus 

REFLECTIONS OF A GENTLE CYNIC 

Lisa Ysaye Tarleau 

Another delicately whimsical essay 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW'S BEGINNINGS 

Frank Harris 

Glimpses of Shaw before he was known 

INTO THE SEA OF THE MOON AND 

SIXPENCE Herbert Howe 

W. Somerset Maugham Is Interviewed 

THE PLAY THAT WENT ROUND THE 

WORLD Oliver M. Sayler 

“The Yellow Jacket” and its Universal Appeal 

ADVANCE STUFF Gladys Hall 

An unusual playlet in one act 

AFTER CARUSO — WHAT ? Pitts Sanborn 

Suppositions as to Who Will Be the Next Metropolitan Tenor 
Interviews with Pauline Lord 
Margaret Anglin and Louise Closser Hale 
Departments Devoted to the Drama, Fashion and Beauty 
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OUR COLOR PLATES 

* 8 ? 

Marilynn Miller 

The Fascinating Dancer who has proved 
the attraction of “Sally” 

Wynn Goes a-Slumming 

Two attractive pages by Wynn 
Holcomb, picturing life in 
the Continental slums 

% 

The Art of Baylinson 

A page of the unusual paintings 
of A. S. Baylinson 
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The beau ideal of the French 
bad man and every polished 
inch of him a villain. He per- 
forms all manner of wickedness 
with a born grace. Usually he 
swings a wicked little vest-pocket 
six-shooter 


The maitre-en-scene directs and 
performs at the same time. Here 
he is trying to get a little more 
soul in the soul kiss opposite. 
He can use the most goshawful 
language at times, as: “Encore! 
Plus d’action! Encore! Encore! 
Voila! Bing! Bang! Bouff!” 




“My goodness! Isn’t it awful 
the Way that horrid villain mal- 
treats that lovely young man,” 
says Nonette, the impressionable 
Paris shop girl, as she watches 
her darling hero about to be 
done to death for the ’steenth 
time 


Paris forgets, but it 
takes a bottle 
vin rouge, a bad 
cigarette and 
Chariot film to give 
the proper edge. 
This cinema fiend is 
registering the low 
stomachic chuckle 
as he eyes Chariot 
cutting his titillat- 
ing antics 






A scenic tid-bit from the 
sensational film thriller, 
“Le Diable Feminin,” fea- 
turing the French vam- 
pire lady of the leopard- 
ine movements who out- 
vamps any female, past or 
present 


Wynn Goes 
a Slumming 


It has been said that a 
play or a picture without 
a bed in it never makes 
money in Paris. The 

French appear to go into 
ecstasies over anything 
that is decollete. We 

blushingly let you guess 
the plot of this film 


Soul kisses always fetch the film 
fiends. It’s so the wide world 
over. This one is a trifle soul- 
less, having been rehearsed 999 
times. Yet the sub-title will 
read, “And their lips met and 
their souls, like two tiny dew- 
drops, blissfully melted into 
one.” What could be sweeter? 


The “little corporal” rush- 
ing into action, after ar- 
riving late at the studio. 
Some little Josephine kept 
him from arriving on time 
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Two interesting examples of the 
work of A. S. Baylinson, whose 
canvases are of the futuristic 
school, yet are wholly individ- 
ual. At the left is Mr. Baylin- 
son’s unusual “Figure Composi- 
tion” 


At the right is Mr. Bay- 
linson’s “Portrait of a 
Young Negro,” singularly 
expressive of his style 
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The Art of A. 
S. Baylinson 


By Walter Pach 


N O one is unaware of the fact that, 
for a number of years, there 
have been some startlingly new 
aspects to the art of painting. We had 
been accustomed to new visions of na- 
ture such as the Impressionists gave 
us with their effects of light, and we 
were ready to accept new personalities. 

But, with the coming of Post-Impres- 
sionism and Cubism, we were confront- 
ed with a far bigger problem, for these 
schools called into question the whole 
matter of the relation of art to nature. 

Should the picture be a copy of its sub- 
ject, differing from the original only in 
so far as the artist’s feeling influences 
him to make certain changes of which 
he is scarcely conscious, or has he the 
right to take any liberty he pleases in 
the interest of his expression? 

It is some such question as this that 
thoughtful people have been asking 
themselves, and they find it increasingly 
necessary to do so, for the number of 
these modern productions has not de- 
creased, as some critics said it would, 
but every year sees new recruits to the 
ranks of the advance-guard, and to-day 
it is not only the Frenchmen, the in- 
itiators of the movement, who have to 
be reckoned with, it is a big section of the younger gener- 
ation of every country, including our own. 

So let us look together at the work of one of the Amer- 
icans who has attacked the new problem and, perhaps, in 
studying it with him, we can get some light on the gen- 
eral principle that lies 
behind the work 
which is going on in 
studios of every capi- 
tal, from Paris to To- 
kio. But before do- 
ing so, let us agree that 
principles are as dead 
in art as anywhere 
else unless they are 
backed up by men. We 
are so easily tempted 
to go on a search for 
a philosopher’s stone 
that shall turn every- 
thing into gold. In art, 
less than in all other 
fields of endeavor, is 
there hope for such 
a thing. All the 
schools are good and 
all are bad at different 
times, according t o 
the individual who 
represents them at the 
moment. And so the 


Photograph by Nickolas Muray 

reason for choosing the work of A. S. Baylinson as the 
subject of our study is that one may have confidence in 
the artist it reveals, independent of the method he is 
pursuing. If the pictures here reproduced and the others 
he has been exhibiting in recent years have phases that 

many will find 
strange, it does seem 
also that anyone ac- 
customed to painting 
must find more famil- 
iar qualities besides, 
which call to mind 
such old-fashioned 
words as “strong 
drawing,” “s e r i o us 
character,” “solid 
for m” and “clear 
light.” And so one 
feels that, however 
open to discussion the 
method here e m- 
ployed, we are deal- 
( Cont’d on page 70) 

Top, a recent pho- 
tograph of A. S. 
Baylinson; left, an- 
other interesting ex- 
ample of Mr. Bav- 
linson’s work, a re- 
clining figure com- 
position 
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THE QUEEN O’ SHEBA 

Beauteous Betty Blythe makes 
a striking lady of history in 
the William Fox film spec- 
tacle, “The Queen of Sheba.” 
Surely Solomon was wiser than 
the best previous reports cred- 
ited him 
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FLORENCE 

O’DENISHAWN 

A new and attractive study 
of the dancer by Edward 
Thayer Monroe 
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A vivid figure in “Sinbad” 
Photograph © by Strauss-P eyton Studios 
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Mildred Harris 


A Series of Four Studies 
Made for SHADOWLAND by Alfred 
Cheney Johnston 
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Mary Thurman 

Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston 
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Madge Bellamy 


Photograph by 
Alfred 

Cheney Johnston 
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THE SPIRIT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

F irst prize in this year’s W anamaker 
photographic competition was awarded 
to K. D. Ganaway, of 1224 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, III., for his “ The 
Spirit of Transportation.” The judges 
included Paul Philippe Cret, the 
French architect; Leon Holtsizer, of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger; 
Arthur B. Carles, professor of painting 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts; Clarence H. White, director of 
the White School, of Photography ; and 
Alfred Stieglitz. More than nine hun- 
dred photographs were submitted 
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Photograph by E. O. Hoppe 


THE DIVINE CAVALLINI RETURNS 

Doris Keane has returned to Broadway in her endeared characterization of the diva in Edward 
Sheldon’s drama of the ’60s, “Romance.” Her Cavallini is still a bewitching being 
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IN THE DAYS OF ELIZABETH 

John Drinkwater, dramatist and poet, has just 
enmeshed the unhappy Mary of Holyrood in a 
play, “Mary Stuart” The drama was recently 
produced on Broadway with Clare Eames as 
Mary. Reproduced on this page is one of the 
colorful scenes in “Mary Stuart,” with Miss 
Eames as the heroine of history and Frank 
Reicher as the ill-fated David Riccio 
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Blow 

the Smoke 
Away! 


Photographs by 
Bachrach Studio 

Motif 

by Margaret Vale 


Just above is a character- 
istic study — plus his pipe 
— of Frank Craven, star 
of — and author of — “The 
First Year " 


At the left is Roland 
Y oung, featured in “Rollo’s 
Wild Oat.” Mr. Young, 
too, affects an informal 
pipe 
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For Ernest Glendenning, of 
“ Little Old New York,” there is 
nothing like a quiet bit of re- 
laxation with a cigarette and a 
book 


George Sidney, of "Welcome, 
Stranger,” loves his cigar. As 
for smoke rings, observe these! 


A few years from the present 
day, when tobacco has been 
banned by our reformers, these 
pictures will be of unusual in- 
terest. Better paste them in 
your scrapbook. At the left is 
Frank Conroy, of “ The Bad 
Man,” enjoying his pipe while 
he may 
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Photograph by Mott, La Grasse, Wis, 


LENORA THOMPSON 

A new figure of the dance and a 
pupil of Alexis Kosloff 
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P AULINE LORD is 
not the usual person. 

You know that 
without my addenda, espe- 
cially if you have seen her 
in “Samson and Delilah," 
with Jacob Ben- Ami. 

Her touches of tempered 
irony, her rather delicious 
rendition of an exceedingly 
difficult role mark her as 
apart from the hoi-polloi, at 
least. 

That she is. 

She has what might be 
termed an ineluctable per- 
sonality. That is to say, 
she doesn’t commit a series 
of trite personal revelations 
the instant she pours the 
tea. 

Also, she is refreshingly 
combative in her outlook. 

There is something astrin- 
gent in her point of view. 

She doesn’t preen, either 
mentally, professionally, or 
in any other way. I detest 
persons who preen. Every- 
thing, with Miss Lord, isn’t 
“lovely.’’ Her hopes are 

not obviously tinted with 
rose. Her ideal of success 
goes beyond an ideal of 
success — to commit a faulty 
paradox. She, like unto 

Ibsen’s “Master Builder,’’ 
aims high where she would 
hang her laurel wreath. 

Also, like unto Ibsen’s tragic figure, she foresees the 
strong possibility of breaking her neck in the splendid 
attempt. 

She does not talk with pride and rapture of her work, 
but only of what she might have done and of how much 
better she might have done it. 

To have her name in the paper and her photograph in 
some magazine gallery is not the be-all and end-all of 
Miss Lord’s artistic existence. 

She cocks an ironic if tolerant eye at the ways and 
wiles of ye olde reliable Interviewer. To wit: I called 
upon her in her dressing-room one afternoon, after the 
matinee, at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater, to ask for a 
tea engagement the following week. She was removing 








Photograph by Nickolas Muray 


the grease paint, seemed Pauline Lord is not the usual per- 

dubious, and finally son : sbe what mi s bt be t « rme . d 

. . l an ineluctable personality, bhe is 

made the appointment refreghingly ^bative in her out- 

When we met and look. There is something astrin- 

were launched substan- gent in her point of view 

daily upon the tea and 
talk activities, she told 

me that she had said to her maid : “Well, I dont think she 
can do me much harm one way or the other!” 

In the interim she read various articles of mine in 
ShadiOWland, and her original impression of native 
harmlessness was reinforced. 

Not that Miss Lord is an ironic person when it conies 
( Continued on page 76) 


Terms of 
the 
Ironic 

By Gladys Hall 
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Photograph by Nicholas Muray 

FLORENCE REED 

An unusual study of the popular stage 
and cinema star 
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Natalie : 

Hippodrome 

Dancing 

Star 


Photograph above by Alfred Holsen 
Photograph left by Moody 


Natalie is the premiere danseuse of 
the vast New York Hippodrome. She 
came to the “Hip” from vaudeville, 
where she had been a dancing favorite 
for a long time 
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Photograph by E. O. Hoppe 


FOKINA 

Fokina, who is the wife of the master of choro- 
graphy, Michel Fokine, has recently been appearing 
on dance tour with her illustrious husband. She is 
a dancer of distinguished attainments and piquant 
charm 
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^Honors 

Are 

Even’’ 





Photograph © by Moffett, Chicago 



Neiv York will soon see 
the new Roi Cooper 
Megrue comedy, “ Honors 
Are Even.’’ Lola Fisher 
is the stellar player in 
the cast. In the Palm 
Beach scene at the left 
Gordon Johnston appears 
with Miss Fisher 


Photograph by White Studios 
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Photograph by E. O. Hoppe 


MARGARET MORRIS 

Miss Morris, who is a grand- 
daughter of William Morris, is 
coming to America to dance 
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On a 

Thoughtful Day 


By Gladys Hall 


I T was a thoughtful sort of day. There 
were venders of delicate little flowers 
tucked away in sooty corners. A small 
girl, riding up with me on the subway, had 
a branch of pussy-willows. The trees were 
leafing out with a frail deliberation. 

/ was going a’calling on Grandma Bett. If 
you haven’t seen “Miss Lulu Bett,” and there- 
in made the acquaintance of Grandma Bett, 
there is simply nothing I can do for you to 
make reparation. Grandma Bett is a consum- 
mation of type. 

I emerged from the subway and inquired 
my way to Washington Square North. The 
newsdealer said, “Over by the big tree.” I 
walked a square or so, lost my sense of direc- 
tion and repeated my inquiry. A janitress, 
sudsy and sunny, said, “It’s over by the big 
tree.” 

I thought, “What a charming note. I 


“I think I have not gone fur* 
ther on the stage because I have 
loved it too well, too truly,” 
says Louise Closser Hale. V I 
love the rhythm of the theater. 
It rests me more than anything 
else I know.” Above, recent 
photograph of Louise Closser 
Hale; left, Mrs. Hale in her re- 
markable study of Grandma 
Bett in “Miss Lulu Bett” 


must tell Mrs. Hale.” 

Grandma Bett 
wasn’t , my original 
recollection of Louise 
Closser Hale. Many 
years ago, when I was 
in the Terrible ’Teens, 

I had read a story of 
hers in some one of 
the magazines. I wrote 
her a letter about it. 

The sort of a letter a Terrible ’Teener would write. 
And she replied. Walking across Gramercy Park 
on this spring day I remembered again the little 
throb of prideful joy I had felt in that really truly 
letter from a real and true writer (then, as now, the 
apex of achievement to me) and what a prestige it 
had given me among my immediate circle when I 
showed it about with a “one of us professionals” air. 
She had given me, I knew, one of those well-spring 
memories that are neither dimmed nor marred by 
Time. 

My next distinct recollection of Mrs. Hale (and 
she does like the rightful dignity of Mrs. Hale) was 
last year in “Beyond the Horizon” when, in a wheeled 
chair, acidulous, she drew for us that immemorable 
picture of extreme age. 

And now Grandma Bett. With her shrewd, swift- 
( Continued on page 71)' 
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The n 
G rafts woman 


By 

Pearl Malvern 


Photograph hy A. C. Johnston 


Margaret Anglin is her own pro- 
ducing manager; the only one 
of her sex in the country. She 
is her own backer. She is an in- 
defatigable worker. From every 
source there come tales of the 
strenuous work she does. Above, 
a new portrait of Miss Anglin 
and, right,' Miss Anglin and John 
Halliday in “The Woman of 
Bronze” 


M argaret anglin 

has hewn with her 
own money and 
budded with her own time. 

Finer art has ho person than 
this. 

And aside from being an 
artist, which we all know, and 
a craftswoman, which only 
some of us know, Miss Anglin 
must, of necessity be a mathematician, doing superfine sums 
in high calculus, or something of the sort. Because, unfor- 
tunately, there are only twenty-four hours to a round day 
and having nothing to do with the fundamental limitations 
of time Miss Anglin has to do fractional and other sums 
accordingly. 

Time gives of itself with limitations, but Miss Anglin, it 
would seem, shames time by giving of herself without limita- 
tions. She is the sort of person who makes one blush that 
one has made moan of the labour one has done. She makes 
work seem a goodly thing and Art but a poor and spineless 
thing without it. 

There are artists who have sprung into prominence, some 
even, who have remained in that desirable territory, for a 
variety of reasons, substantial and otherwise. There may be. 
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doubtless are, a variety of reasons for 
Miss Anglin’s firmly entrenched posi- 
tion, but of these reasons the foremost 
and the fundamental one is the giving 
of herself. In every way. Without 
stint. Without reservation. Gladly. 

Miss Anglin is her own producing 
manager; the only one of her sex in 
the country. She is her own hacker. 
When you go to see Miss Anglin, in 
"The Woman of Bronze” for instance, 
and see the fine work she dpes therein 
it will be notable to realize that the 
fine work of the others, the casting, 
the scenery, the production entire has 
been, too, thru the crucible of her hand 
and brain and pocket-book. 

She is an indefatigable worker. 
From every source there come tales of 
the strenuous work she does. "Often 
and often” a friend of hers told me, "I 
have left Miss Anglin at the theater 
it eight o’clock . rehearsing and have 
( Continued on page 74) 
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Photograph by Abbe ; 

MARY, MARY, QUITE CONTRARY 

Mary Hay isn’t, of course, but it makes a pleasant caption. Actually little Miss Hay is 
lending her verve and sprightly personality to the musical hit, “Sally” 
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Photograph by Ira D. Schwarz 


ANOTHER ANNA OF THE DANCE 

This time it is Anna Ludmila, who is just lending her 
charm of the dance to the musical comedy extrav- 
aganza, “Tip Top” 
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The Stage Season of 1920-1921 In Review 

By Walter Prichard Eaton 


U NLESS the accounts 
which reach us from 
abroad are quite in- 
correct, New York is now 
the theatrical capital of the 
world, in spite of the timid- 
ity of our native drama- 
tists, the need of excessive 
profits to pay the theater 
rentals, and the lack of any 
repertoire companies, splen- 
did playhouses, or endowed 
theaters. The Russian the- 
ater is shot to pieces. So 
is the German and Aus- 
trian. The Parisian stage 
appears to be swamped with 
the commonplace, and that 
of London to be no better. 

It is only in New York that 
the theater is, apparently, advancing, with an ever-grow- 
ing circle of audiences who are keen for experiment, 
catholic in taste, and afford to the artists a field for almost 
unlimited expansion. Last season indicated this ; the 
present season has confirmed it. In spite of many fea- 
tures that no serious critic could approve, in spite of the 
continued failure of our native dramatists as a whole to 
measure up to their opportunities, in spite of our present 
dearth of distinguished actors, the American Theater, as 
seen in New York, its capital, ends the season of 1920- 
1921 a more interesting institution than it has ever been 
before in my memory. 

Take the matter of scenic art. When has there been so 
much intelligent experiment, even daring experiment, and 
so much achieved beauty? Urban’s sets for “The Follies” 
and John Murray Anderson’s sets for his productions, 
have brought a new charm to the musical play. Robert 
Edmond Jones staged “Macbeth” as almost pure symbol- 
ism. To be sure, he failed (in considerable part because 
of the inadequate acting) to capture the public; but it 
was a brave, splendid failure, full of daring and imagina- 
tion. Nor will it ever be quite a failure, for its mood of 
cold, twisted evil will trouble the memories of all who 
saw it, making tame and lame a complete reversion to the 
old realistic settings of poetic drama. Belasco’s staging 
of “Deburau” and Winthrop Ames’ of “The Green God- 
dess,” showed plainly the effect of the new scenic art on 
the old craftsmen. Livingston Platt’s setting for Drink- 
water’s “Mary Stuart” is a lovely thing, rich and simple 
and full of mood. Preceding “Mary Stuart,” a panto- 
mime was enacted before pink curtains designed by no 
less an artist than Jules Guerin. Rollo Peters and Lee 
Simonson contributed to our pleasure. Even old “Ermi- 
nie,” revived by Frances Wilson, was trotted out with 
brand-new scenery by Norman-Bel Geddes, and must 
have found difficulty in recognizing itself. We have, of 
course, a long way yet to go before we shall catch up, 
scenically, to the Berlin, Dresden or Moscow of pre-war 
days, but this season saw us advancing on the way. What 
holds us back now more than anything is the ridiculously 
cheap and inadequate construction of the stages in the 
new theaters which our shop-keeping managers erect. 
The managers, alas, who are artists, and want to experi- 
ment, seem so seldom the ones who own the physical play- 
houses ! Real estate is King. The Belasco Theater, for 


example, has about the only 
lighting system in America 
up to German standards. 

The season saw the world 
premiere in New York of 
two plays by dramatists of 
international fame. The 
Theater Guild, now firmly 
established as a New York 
institution, produced Shaw’s 
“Heartbreak House” (and 
will also produce before 
anybody else his new play, 
“Back to Methusela”), and 
William Harris, jr., pro- 
duced John Drinkwater’s 
“Mary Stuart.” It was in 
New York, too, that Wil- 
liam Archer’s “The Green 
Goddess” was first seen — 
but Archer is not yet an international dramatist — only a 
critic. Almost as significant was the fact that, excepting 
Barrie’s “Mary Rose” (badly acted here, to be sure), 
Galsworthy’s fine, thoughtful drama, “The Skin Game,” 
and the Belasco production of Granville Barker’s transla- 
tion of Sacha Guitry’s “Deburau,” the current European 
stage gave -us very little of consequence. We furnished 
our own fare. Certain plays, of course, from the English, 
French and even Spanish stages were seen here, but the 
few which amounted to much, like St. John Irvine’s 
“Mixed Marriage,” belong to the pre-war period. It is 
probable that for the first time in our history more Amer- 
ican plays were acted in Europe last season than Euro- 
pean plays were acted here. At last we can answer our 
critics, “What do you mean, dependent on the old world ?” 
We have become theatrically of age, even if it did take a 
world war to make us so. 

But let us not be too cocky about that. Our native 
drama, as the season has disclosed it, still lacks many 
qualities the heart could desire and which the foreign 
stage once supplied to us as fully as we could absorb it. 
We have no Shaw; we have no Barrie nor Galsworthy; 
we have no Sudermann nor Behr nor Schnitzler nor Tol- 
stoi. We are juvenile still, and crude. We miss our own 
clever Fitch and our deep, poetic William Vaughn 
Moody, both cut untimely off. Samuel Shipman is a poor 
match for a Galsworthy. But, at that, the season just 
past disclosed certain native plays of which we may well 
be proud, and which should give us hope. 

There were, for example, “The Emperor Jones” by 
Eugene O’Neill, and “The First Year” by Frank Craven, 
both highly successful, be it noted, in attracting the public, 
and both first-class plays. “The Emperor Jones,” first 
acted by the semi-amateur Provincetown Players, and 
later brought up to Broadway with that remarkable negro 
actor, Charles Gilpin, in the title part, is unique in form, 
being almost a series of six monologs, set in different 
parts of a tropic jungle, and showing the growth of primi- 
tive fear in the negro fugitive’s mind. It takes a man 
backward, down the ladder of civilization, but does it with 
a wild, haunting beauty and a stark dramatic power to 
thrill, which characterize most of Mr. O’Neill’s writing. 
I cannot see why O’Neill isn’t a better dramatist than 
Lord Dunsany, because he has a wider range and greater 
( Concluded on page 64) 


SAYS WALTER PRICHARD EATON: 

“New York is now the theatrical capital of the 
world, in spite of the timidity of our native dramatists, 
the need of excessive profits to pay the theater rent- 
als, and the lack of repertoire companies, splendid 
playhouses or endowed theaters. In spite of many 
features that no serious critic could approve, in spite 
of the continued failure of our native dramatists as 
a whole to measure up to their opportunities, in spite 
of our present dearth of distinguished actors, the 
American Theater, as seen in New York, its capital, 
ends the season of 1920-1921 a more interesting in- 
stitution than it has ever been before in our memory. 

“Take the matter of scenic art. We have, of course, 
a long way yet to go before we shall catch up, sceni- 
cally, to the Berlin, Dresden or Moscow of pre-war 
days, but this season saiv us advancing on the way.” 
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The Amusement Park 

By Murdock Pemberton 


i 

PRELUDE 

I NDOLENT, she lies basking in the sun, 
Seeming but half awake, 

Her whitened form unlovely at this hour, 

Her make-up flaking off, 

Her garments flung this way and that 

She is amid the disarray of the past night's revelry 

A piece with the discarded things 

Flung down when her mad devotees 

Rushed from her sorcery 

Or slunk off surfeited . . . 

Now that the sun has burned its way into the sea 
She stirs herself, 

She who is mistress to the thousands 
Must array for swift seduction; 

Serene she awaits 
Her bath of dusk, 

The perfume that blows up from sea-washed sands, 
Her serving-man, 

Who, as a routine commonplace, 

Clasps on her breast the copper brooch, 

Robing her with magic, lustrous beauty. 

And setting off the myriad diamonds in her hair. 

II 

“WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS” 

“Jelly-apples on a stick, 

Get your jelly-apples here.” 

T HE press agent swung in his swivel chair ; 

He swore. 

The sun beat on the iron roofs. 

The tin and stucco walls 
Of Moorish castles, 

French chateaux. 

Mountain range and fairy grottoes. 

Across the warping boardwalk 

The hot-dog man drew his string of frankfurters 

Preparing the sacrifice 

To greet at sundown 

The sweltering city’s sons ; 

The Grand Lagoon was green and steaming ; 

The snake charmer polished off her nails 
In the shadow of the striped tent. 

And the wild-man’s wife was tatting. 

“Jelly-apples on a stick, 

Get your jelly -apples here.” 

There were no customers in the park 
And the press agent wanted a nap ; 

He puffed his way downstairs, 

Crossed the walk and leaned against the stand : 
“Say, brother, what’s the big idea? 

Save that song for customers.” 

But the apple-man came all the way from Syria 
And he was unperturbed : 

“Jelly-apples on a stick, 

Get your jelly-apples here.” 

The press agent snorted : 

“Say, looky here, 

I dont think the big boss likes these things, 

It ain’t exactly art 


And it draws flies — 

Tell me just for luck, 

Why do you goo these things this way? 

An apple is a pretty thing 
Just as God made it.” 

The apple-man bared his white teeth : 

“The apple’s good 
And so is God, 

But none of your customers 
Will eat an apple raw, 

They want them covered up with sugar. 

You say you are a big showman 

All right, let me see you sell your stuff 

Without you cover it with sugar. 

Jelly-apples on a stick, 

Get your jelly-apples.” 

Ill 

THE WEIGHT GUESSER 

T HIS isn’t much of a profession 
But I’m not ashamed of it, 

It’s honest anyway, 

And it takes some skill 

To guess within three pounds . . . 

I saw down here the other night 
A guy who used to- work these scales with me 
Less than eight years ago. 

He’s a big producer now — 

Has a show-shop on Broadway 
So when he went by 
I holler out: 

“Hey, Morris, how's things ; 

Remember how you used to guess the weights?” 
But he just stopped 
And glared at me 

As cold as the three diamonds in his shirt. 

Gawd ! 

You’d think the guy was trying to forget 
The days when he was honest. 

IV 

THE BLOOMER 

I T was late in the season 

And the press agent’s cupboard was bare, 

So he turned to his assistant, saying: 

“Young man, I’ll give you a chance. 

Get me a good story 

And I’ll say you are a regular press agent.” 

The proximity of fame startled the assistant, 

He stammered a question — • 

“Well — how do you get a good story?” 

And as he was young 

The press agent was kind, and explained : 

“The press agent’s first friend is an elephant, 

But we haven’t any elephants, 

So you take the next best bet — statistics ; 

Now get busy.” 

So the young man went forth thru the park 
( Continued on page 66) 
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“Get Your Tickets for the Big Show” 

By Louis Raymond Reid 

Decorations by Agnes Lee 


“T DONT care who writes the nation’s laws,” the am- 
bitious press agent might be heard shouting to him- 

JL self, “if only I can write her adjectives.” Now 
there are adjectives and adjectives. Some are used to de- 
scribe merely a farce or a musical comedy. Others have 
a secure place in the publishing marts, where they are 
known as blurbs. Shelf after shelf of them are within 
reach in every theatrical office. But the superlative, dis- 
tinctive, ornate, elaborate, decorative, exceptional adjec- 
tives are employed exclusively by the circus. 

It is fitting that it should be thus. After all, the circus 
represents all kinds of books and plays tanbarked into one. 
Its potentialities for stupendousness, glamour, infinite va- 
riety and immense financial returns must have appealed 
sooner or later to the unusually imaginative and cour- 
ageous showman. When Phineas T. Barnum, this par- 
ticular showman, branching out from a mere impresario, 
undertook to present “the greatest show on earth” he 
achieved lasting renown. He was the father of the modern 
circus. What was Nero to him, or Caligula or any other 
of the gay tyrants of ancient Rome with their “circus 
maximus” ? He would make the circus something more 
than a chariot race. 

And so he trotted out a vast menagerie of animals ; he 
recruited his army of clowns to imposing strength ; he in- 
troduced ambitious acrobatic performances and equestrian 
feats ; and, finally, he made two and three rings grow 
where but one grew before. Being a man of enterprise 
and resourcefulness, he observed that all the attractions 
in the world would make comparatively little stir unless 
they were advertised. He engaged Tody Hamilton, who 
became a genius in alliterative description. Tody could 
marshal adjectives as a general marshals troops. He had 
but to crack the whip and “glittering, glorious galaxy” 
swept into formation. 

Up and down the Main Streets of the world went Bar- 
num and his circus, Barnum counting his enormous re- 
ceipts and Tody rushing into print with his phalanxes of 
phrases. P. T. was the wise man of his day. He pos- 
sessed a native humour and shrewdness. “There’s a sucker 
born every minute,” he said once, and the whole world 
laughed — and agreed. Indeed, his remark is as much in 
vogue as in the misty past when grandpa sat on his hard 
benches in the tent and watched the clown jump thru 
hoops from the back of a galloping horse. 

Barnum symbolized in many respects America. There 
was much of the national gusto in his nature. He had 



initiative, courage, the money-making instinct, the sweep 
and inventiveness of the American. He was not afraid 
to take a chance. Barnum eventually combined with 
James A. Bailey, another successful circus proprietor, and 
together they conquered even more lands and peoples by 
their very audacity and breadth of method. 

Suddenly a host of rivals sprang up — Sells Brothers, 
Ringling, Walter Main. And all of them flourished. 
There never seemed to be enough circuses. They struck 
a responsive chord in the hearts of the yokels and the city 
chaps as well. They reflected the play spirit in man. 
There was mystery to be encountered. And adventure 
lurked just around the flap of the tent. 

Before Henry of Detroit had emerged from a me- 
chanic’s bench the circus possessed a significance truly 
enormous. It brought life and colour to the community. 
It displayed a daring and charm that went far in compen- 
sating peo- 
ple for the 
drab exist- 
ence they 
were lead- 
ing. The 
very no- 
madic char- 
acter of the 
circus, the 
bizarre and 
bohemian 
folk that 
made up its 
personnel 
spelled an 
illusion that 
was pictur- 
esque and 
enduring. 

Some of 
that illu- 
sion, that 
potency 
may have 
been lost. 

The wide- 
spread in- 
( Cont . on 
page 68) 
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McIvAY MORRIS 

W ho plays the Greek poet-hero of “Aphrodite.’ 
Camera study by Morrall of Rochester 
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Anatole France: Beau Brummel of Sceptics 


By Benjamin de Casseres 


T HE human intelligence has not slept since the 
birth of Voltaire. It has walked the floor of 
Knowledge and smashed the furniture of earth 
and the lustres and arc lights of heaven to a billion 
splinters and flashing fragments. 

In art all unity is dead. Forms and rules lie murdered 
in their moulds. We stand, not at Armageddon, but at 
a Tower of Babel. 

There is a jangle of schools and a jungle of isms. 
They come ! They come ! — the vorticists, the vers librists, 
the pointillists, the imagists. There is a can-can of in- 
dividualists in literature. The indefinite, the uncertain, 
the new, the paradoxical, are the scarlet paradises of 
aesthetic intoxication. 

We have gored the heart out of every artistic certainty. 
Each school has its own private Nine Muses. Unity 
sleeps; nothing remains but units. Anatole France is 
one of these units. 

In his introduction to his fairy story, “Honey-Bee,” 
he says : “I have a pretty little neighbor of nine whose 

library I examined the other day. I found many books 
on the microscope and the zoophytes, as well as several 
scientific story books. One of these I opened at the 
following lines : ‘The cuttlefish Sepia Officinalis is a 

cephalopodic mollusc 
whose body includes a 
spongy organ containing 
chylaqueous fluid satu- 
rated with carbonate of 
lime.’ My pretty little 
neighbor finds this story 
very interesting. I beg 
of her, unless she wishes 
me to die of mortifica- 
tion, never to read the 
story of Honey-Bee.” 

It is thus that the gen- 
tle Anatole registers his 
contempt for the purely 
scientific modern mind. 

He propounds here a 
veritable theory of edu- 
cation in regard to the 
child mind, which in a 
way might apply to 
beings of a larger and 
sillier growth. Is there 
a more revolting and 
hideous thing than to 
know a child of eight 
who has mastered He- 
brew and Latin, knows 
algebra and can repeat 
without even skipping 
Lady Jane Grey all the 
rulers of England seri- 
atim from Fool I. down 
to — oh, well ? 

In reading “Honey- 
Bee” lately, I suddenly 
recalled that some years 
ago, while rooting 
around in ancient 
schisms and sects, I had 
run across the Fathers 


of the Church of Anatole. Anatole France and Thomas 
Hardy remain the two Titans left on the Olympus of 
Literature. The slopes below have a long waiting list, 
but on those heights a few are chosen aiid none is called. 

The Fathers of the Church of Anatole were called 
the Acataleptics, a sect from way back opposed to the 
Gnostics, who were the mystical prohibitionists of their 
day, and knew it all. 

The doctrine of the Acataleptics was the doctrine of 
the incomprehensibility of all things. Life passeth the 
understanding. Pyrrho is the supreme Acataleptic among 
the ancients. Anatole France is the supreme Acataleptic 
among the ultra-moderns. Between stands the great fig- 
ure of Michel de Montaigne, on whose tomb is graven 
that profoundly religious question, “What Do I Know ?” 

If catalepsy is a “possession,” acatalepsy is a state of 
ultimate freedom. 

“The story of an intellectual Odyssey” some one has 
beautifully called the career of Anatole France,, from the 
publication of “Alfred de Vigny, etude” (1868) to “What 
Our Dead Say” (1916). 

Odyssey, indeed ! for the adventures of Ulysses-Ana- 
tole on the planet Earth were worth the recording, and 
the destination is of no importance. Anatole France is 

the Ulysses of literature, 
as Victor LIugo was the 
Homer of creeds. 

The world is a whim- 
sey. Nothing can be 
proven ; nothing dis- 
proven. “Eureka” was 
uttered by a madman 
(an ironical madman, 
Poe). Anatole smiles 
and smiles (like Renan) 
and is not a villain, for, 
if he has given us irony 
as shield to fend the 
slings and arrows of out- 
rageous gods, he has also 
uttered the word Pity. 

Apollo and Dionysus 
are his gods — Contem- 
plation and Ecstasy. 
Eat, drink and make 
merry, for to-morrow 
you may be an immortal, 
and it shall be asked of 
you, “Did you love my 
earth or reject it?” For 
the kingdom of the Ana- 
tolian heaven is made up 
of sane pagans. 

The vast smile of the 
great Frenchman dis- 
solves all systems. The 
system-nets woven by 
the Teutonic - minded 
will never strangle him 
in their folds. Through 
the walls of all the gran- 
ite superstitions, wheth- 
er scientific, political or 
religious, he passes like 
( Continued on page 68) 
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Reflections of a Gentle Cynic 

The Crystal 

By Lisa Ysaye Tarleau 


T HE kind-hearted fairy who always wants to help 
mankind and whose constant endeavor it is to pro- 
vide the largest measure of good for the greatest 
number of people, said one day to her mischievous friend 
who derides such undertakings as foolish and hopeless : 
“At last I have achieved something that will insure the 
true happiness of mankind. My very best gnomes and 
pixies have worked for years on this invention until they 
succeeded ; and now we can soon start to produce in 
masses that newest marvel of fairy skill. You may be- 
lieve me, it is tbe very best thing ever done in this genre. 
Fortunato’s purse, the Invisible Cloak, the Flying Carpet 
and other old-fashioned wonders of bygone times cannot 
compare with this most modern magic contrivance.” And 
with these words she showed her friend a glittering and 
shimmering crystal ball that looked somewhat like a desk 
ornament and somewhat like an ostrich egg and felt de- 
liciously cool and smooth to the touch of caressing fingers. 

“And what is the magic potency of 
this crystal?” asked the mischievous 
fairy with her mocking smile. 

“It permits a look into the future,” 
explained the kind-hearted fairy with 
justified pride. “Whenever my proteges 
have done something exceedingly fool- 


ish, whenever they have been disobedient and reckless, 
losing their happiness and wasting the magic gifts I pre- 
sented to them, they come tearfully to me and exclaim 
piteously: ‘If we had only known what would happen! 

If we had only guessed what trouble we were inviting, 
what unhappiness was lying in store for us ! If we had 
only been able to look into the future — surely we should 
have acted quite differently.’ Well, here they have some- 
thing that will show them the future, and it is clear that 
with the help of this magic crystal they will easily avoid 
all their constant tragic errors and all the fatal mistakes 
of their foolish hearts and become truly and everlastingly 
happy. I am going to give the first crystal to my god- 
child, the pretty little Melissa, as a birthday present, and 
afterwards I shall hasten the production of the magic 
crystals and distribute them by the wholesale over the 
earth, so as to create, at last, the true blessedness of my 
beloved human charges.” And, delighted and bustling, she 
hurried away without listening to the 
silvery pealing and mocking laughter 
of the other, the skeptical fairy. 

The pretty little Melissa received the 
magic gift with all due pleasure and 
appreciation, and promised her god- 
( Continued on page 63) 
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THE DEATH OF SIMONETTA 
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George Bernard Shaw’s Beginnings 

By Frank Harris 


[Frank Harris is starting a nezu series of contemporary 
portraits in Shadowland. Next month he will discuss 
Sir James Barrie. No one is better fitted to discuss the 
foremost men of English letters than Mr. Harris, who 
has known the big men of England and the Continent 
intimately thru his long and illustrious career as author 
and editor.] 

S HAW has written about his father and mother and 
about his life in Dublin at such length and with 
such a wealth of detail that little needs to be added. 
He was born in ’56 of what Carlyle called “gigmanity” 
or genteel middle-class people. His father was second 
cousin to a baronet, a snob who considered himself an 
Irish Protestant gentleman. His mother was an extraor- 
dinary woman with an immense talent for music, who 
became one of the best singing mistresses of her time 
and later taught at a college in London with extraordinary 
success till she was between seventy and eighty years of 
age : she had both brains and humor, sympathetic humor, 
extraordinarily developed. 

Shaw tells of going to four successive schools where 
“my parents got me out 
of the way for half a 
day. In these creches — 
for that is exactly what 
they were — I learnt 
nothing. How I could 
have been such a sheep 
as to go to them, when 
I could just as easily 
have flatly refused, puz- 
zles and exasperates me 
to this day. They did 
me a great deal of harm, 
and no good what- 
ever . . . And if you 
can in any public way 
convey to these idiotic 
institutions my hearty 
curse, you will relieve 
my feelings infinitely . . . 

As a schoolboy I was 
incorrigibly idle and 
worthless. And I am 
proud of the fact . . . 

“When I was a little 
boy, I was compelled to 
go to church on Sunday ; 
and, tho I escaped 
from that intolerable 
bondage before I was 
ten, it prejudiced me so 
violently against church- 
going that twenty years 
elapsed before, in for- 
eign lands, and in pur- 
suit of works of art, I 
became once more a 
church-goer.” 

Shaw, too, has told how 
his mother had the good 
fortune to meet a great 
musical genius, George 
Vandaleur Lee, who 


taught her singing and music. He tells how as a small 
boy he could whistle and sing from the first bar to the 
last, not only nearly all the chief operas of Wagner, 
Mozart and Beethoven he had heard, but many oratorios 
as well. 

The other educational influence of his boyhood and 
youth was the National Gallery of Ireland. He said hu- 
morously once that he “thought he was the only Irishman 
except the officials who had ever been there.” He sums 
up the whole matter unerringly : 

“If religion is that which binds men to one another, 
and irreligion that which sunders, then I must testify 
that I found the religion of my country in its musical 
genius and its irreligion in its churches and drawing- 
rooms.” 

Asked about his talent as a writer, Shaw declared that 
he had never wanted to be a writer. He had wanted to 
be a Michelangelo or, as a boy ; a clown in the circus, but 
never a writer. 

“One cannot want,” he adds, “what one has got.” And 
in the same way he declares that he never had any suc- 
cess. “What came to me was invariably failure. By the 

time I wore it down I 
knew too much to care 
for either failure or suc- 
cess.” 

In a paper called The 
Candid Friend that I 
edited in London from 
1900 on for sometime 
in defence of the Boers, 
Shaw summed up the 
matter under the title, 
“Who I Am and What 
I Think.” 

“Whilst I am not 
sure that the want 
of money lames a 
poor man more than 
the possession of it 
lames a rich one, I 
am quite sure that 
the class which has 
the pretensions and 
prejudices and 
habits of the rich 
without its money, 
and the poverty of 
the poor without 
the freedom to 
avow poverty — in 
short, the people 
who dont go to the 
theater because 
they cannot afford 
the stalls and are 
ashamed to be seen 
in the gallery — are 
the worst-off of all ; 
to be educated 
neither at the Board 
School and the 
Birkbeck nor at the 
University, but at 
( Cont . on page 61 ) 
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GRANT MITCHELL 

Once the “Tailor-Made Man,” now the star of “The 
Champion” 
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Beauty 

and Broadway 


Charmers of the Ziegfeld 
Frolic 


The attractive flower girl 
pictured above is Alma 
Mamay, of the prettiest 
of the Ziegfeld beauties. 
At the right, in piquant 
romantic garb, is Babe 
Marlowe. Frills and furbe- 
lows certainly become 
Miss Marlowe 


Photograph, left, by Alfred Cheney Johnston 
Photograph, below, by White Studios 
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To the Great White Way Comes 
Much of the Pulchritude of Amer- 
ica, Seeking Success in the Mimic 
World 


Photograph, right, by Alfred Cheney Johnston 
Photograph, below, by White Studios 


Just, above is Virginia 
Bell, whose dancing is 
a feature of the Ziegfeld 
Roof. At the left is Perle 
Germonde, one of the 
favorites of the Midnight 
Frolic 
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Into the Sea of the Moon and Sixpence 


By Herbert Howe 


O NLY a few gold- 
poppied days re- 
mained before W. 

Somerset Maugham quit 
the picture zone of 
Southern California to 
sail beyond the land of 
his Moon and Sixpence. 

“I am going to the 
Benda sea,” he said, as 
we sat beneath a pepper- 
sheltered pergola of the 
Hollywood Hotel. 

“And where is the 
Benda sea?” I asked. 

“I — I really haven’t 
the slightest idea,” he re- 
plied in that halting, 
whimsical drawl which 
has the suavity of his so- 
ciable comedies. He be- 
longs — at least he seemed 
to belong that day — to 
the tea table circles of 
“ Our Betters ” rather 
than to the land of “The 
Moon and Sixpence.” 

“Will you have a cig- 
aret, or do you smoke 
my brand ?” He ex- 
tended a case of Vir- 
ginias, 

“I have the distinc- 
tion,” he drawled, “of 
being the only one in 
America smoking Amer- 
ican cigarets.” 

This was the intimate 
Maugham of the stage. I wondered where the other was, 
the creator of the grim-chiselled Titan who found tragedy 
in soft Tahiti. And I found that he had been discovered 
in Russia. 

“A most curious thing all around, that ‘Moon and Six- 
pence’,” he observed, ordering tea to be brought. “I was 
on official duty in Russia during the chaos. I was feeling 
wretched, having a touch of tuberculosis of the lungs. 
With tuberculosis of the lungs in Russia one might do 
most anything. I wrote ‘The Moon and Sixpence.’ I was 
of no earthly use. None of us were ; our hands were tied. 
So I thought I might as well amuse myself. That was 
my only motive in writing it. To this day I am sure I 
dont know what there is about it that has made it popular.” 
Thru this novel the world at large discovered the 
Maugham brilliance, which previously had been irradiated 
by the footlights, chiefly in metropolitan centers. He 
wrote his first novel at the age of twenty-one, hence “Liza 
of Lambeth” is immature. He then turned to the stage 
with his first play, “The Man of Honor.” 

“It was a serious play, and very nearly ruined me,” is 
his comment on that effort. “Then 1 peddled ‘Lady 
Frederick’ all over London until I finally found a manager 
who was willing to take it for a stop gap. The success it 
achieved made it possible for me to market immediately 
the four others which I’d written in the meantime and 
had had rejected.” 


Then came “Jack 
Straw,” “Mrs. Dot,” 
“The Explorer,” “Pene- 
lope,” “Smith,” “The 
Land of Promise,” “Our 
Betters,” and “The Tenth 
Man” — ten plays in eight 
years. At the break of 
war, the playwright en- 
listed in the ambulance 
service and, for the first 
time since his graduation 
from St. Thomas, was 
addressed correctly as 
Dr. Maugham. 

“Yes, I have a license 
to write prescriptions in 
England,” he said. “But, 
most unfortunately, I 
have none for the United 
States where one needs 
prescriptions most.” 
After his graduation 
from Heidelberg at the 
age of eighteen, he be- 
came an interne at St. 
Thomas Hospital in Lon- 
don. No sooner did he re- 
ceive his license to prac- 
tice as a physician than 
he opened an office — and 
wrote a novel ! He as- 
sured me that nothing 
short of a world war 
would have brought him 
back to the medical pro- 
fession, and even then it 
was not for long. His 
knowledge of six languages caused his transfer to the 
Intelligence Department. He represented the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United States in Russia 
thru a long period of revolutionary chaos. Mr. Maugham 
— he waives the dignity of Dr. since it brings no stimulus 
here — believes a tremendously interesting story will come 
out of Russia when the clouds of propaganda have cleared. 

“Those who have been kicked out naturally are a bit 
ruffled from their mode of exit. They spread preposter- 
ous tales. I have read of massacres and all sorts of dia- 
bolical things occurring in places where I lived at the 
time. And all was so disgustingly peaceful I had to write 
a novel! Other writers have made hurried excursions 
thru Russia to learn facts, but one cannot form conclusions 
by the hotel accommodations.” 

Mr. Maugham does not believe in speaking without au- 
thority, hence his statements pertaining to the motion 
picture are with the omnipresent, “if I may.” The same 
chance which directed the writing of “The Moon and Six- 
pence” directed him into pictures. He came to California 
to visit his friend, Edward Knoblock, who is a member 
of the Lasky literati, and was requested by Mr. Lasky to 
do one story for the screen. Mr. Maugham is credited 
with the observation, “They want us to lift pictures from 
the rut, but as soon as one puts a foot out, they shout, 
‘Hey, take that foot in !’ ” 

( Continued on page 63) 
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Advance 

Stuff 

A Play in One Act 

By Gladys Hall 

Illustrated by C. D. Batchelor 


T 


JHE scene is a suburban liv- 
ing-room, weirdly, likewise 
conscientiously , “done.” 

There are Japanese Orientals — or 
nearly so — on the O’ Cedar ed 
floors. There is canny, far East- 
ern chintz at the windows. A 
blue vase contains a single slender 
pussy-willow with the fortuitous 
air of being a deft touch. An 
amazing bird dies slowly in a 
wicker grotesquery. The lights 
have parchment shades in orange 
and black. A copy of Oscar 
Wilde is a telling note on the 
center table. Everything is weird 
designedly, save the room, which 
is intrinsically suburban and 
seems to be meekly resenting 
the affronts put upon it and to be 
respectable. 

Lorna is discovered ensconced in a fan-shaped wicker 
chair perusing “The New Democracy” and smoking a 
nonchalant cigaret. Her hair is bobbed. Probably her 
point of view as well. She wears a blue, cotton-crepe 
smock and is “in the picture,” so to speak. 

Patrick is her husband. Likewise a part of the land- 
scape. 

Lorna puts down “ The Nezu Democracy” and picks up 
“Peppy Pastime.” Her young, somewhat petulant face 
takes on a sentimental expression. Her brilliant, rather 
hard eyes, grow dreamful. She lights, with a painfully 
accustomed air, her sixth cigaret and addresses Patrick, 
very significantly. 

Lorna : 

Dear, do you know what day tomorrow is? 

Patrick : 

( Reading on.) Tuesday. 

•Lorna : 

I said what day it is ! 

Patrick : 

I said Tuesday. It is Tuesday. 

Lorna : 



LORNA : Lorna, the heroine of “Advance 

Stuff,” wears her hair bobbed. 
(II ith wif ely re- Probably her point of view as 
proachf Illness, ZV hi c h well. She wears a blue, cotton- 

never varies in either crepe smock and is in the 

, , picture, so to speak 

.? e m i -nasal tone or 
mode of expression ) . 

Oh, Patrick, and only three little years ago you called 
that day your “carnival commemoration’’ — your “song 
of songs” — I mean “day of days” — I get you so confused 
with Sudermann — your — your — and now— 

Patrick : 

(Laying aside his paper and part of his abstraction.) 
It’s our anniversary. Yes? No? 

Lorna : 

The day — the time — on which we can 


Of course ! 
regain that “first fine careless rapture” 


-that- 


This is some of that 


(Plaintively.) But, de-ar, its meaning 
significance — 

Patrick : 

Bills. First th’ month. 


its — its 


Patrick : 

Can we? Can you ? (Aside) 
queer stuff she falls for. 

Lorna : 

Why, what do you mean, Pat? 

Patrick : 

(Half seriously, half cautiously.) No spoofing, old 
kid. You and I have gone in for all the advance stuff. 
Individualism — that’s us. Rights of the Individual. 
Nietzscheism. Freedom of thought (and action). We 
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can tell a Czecho-Slav from a Hester Street kike, we 
can. Theosophy from dietetics — an’ everything. We 
took the vow we’d be honest with each other — strip our 
souls, I believe you called it — all the nude effects. Oh, 
you know, you mapped it all out — 

Lorna : 

( With the feministic fear of change tinging her former 
assurance.) Pat, if you’ve got a point I wish you’d get 
to it. 

Patrick : 

Geometrically, I was describing a circle. However, 
what were your carnival plans for this, our seventh dem- 
onstration of conjugal felicity? Our revival of the much 
interred honeyed moon? 

Lorna : 

( Sing-song fashion.) Why-ee — you to send me violets 
from the corner florist, with one orchid in the exact cen- 
ter. I to meet you at the Wiltmore for a bust, I mean 
a dinner — then theater, best jubilation seats, — then supper, 
a bottle of wine, home or a hotel, then — 


Suppose — what if we spend this anniversary — apart? 

Lorna : 

Apart ? A — a honeymoon — er — revival — apart ? Why, 
I never heard of such a thing! 

Patrick : 

( With a distinct air of achievement.) That’s just it! 
Neither did I. I dont believe any one of even your 
crowd ever did either. In brief, I’ve done it. Your — 
er — our cult is the unusual, always the unusual, the un- 
heard of, as you’ve so often pointed out to me on various 
occasions. The little matters of bobbing your perfectly 
good hair, for example, the incursions into the somewhat 
unhygienic Village, the pallid youths who vers-libre 
librely all over the parlor-bedroom-and-bath— not that 
these particular things are really unusual — alas, no, — but 
they are supposed to be, which is half the Chateau- 
Thierry. Now — what do you say? 

Lorna ; 

(. Rather at a loss.) But I — but you — what would 
we do? 


Patrick : 

(Probinqly.) Exactly. Where’s 
the thrill? 

Lorna : 

Thrill? Do you mean — ? 
Patrick : 

I mean what you mean, 
old dear, and you know it. 

Now, for once, I’ve a plan. 



Patrick : 

( Romantically .) Apart, Lorna, we would 
turn in thought instinctively, I to you, you 
to me. A yearning would set in such as we 
never hoped to feel again. We would breathe 
roses again of a long dead June. A flame 
would light ! (He repeats this with evident 
unction.) A flame would light ! We would 
feel as we used to feel on that first honey- 
moon. Yes, we would feel as then we felt. 
Think of it. The rapture. The fever. The 
bliss. Lorna, we might — regain — Paradise. 
( Patrick has worked himself to the very edge 
of his chair. He waves declamatory hands. 

He is evidently warming to 
his subject.) 

' Lorna : 

( Thoughtfully , as t h o 
weighing values.) It does 
sound unique. Do you think 
it might — get across ? 

Patrick : 

( Uncertainly, descending 
from Parnassus.) Get — 


across i 


Lorna : 


Sound well, you know. 
Fit in. You see, we are really 
the only ones in our set, in 
the Village, for the matter of 
that, who are not keeping up 
with the age. We haven’t 
ever done anything to ad- 
vance the Cause of Modern- 
ity.' . . . Oh, my hair . . . 
I know. But that isn’t far 
reaching in its effect. Of 
course, Patrick, this may be 


“We would feel as we used 
to feel on that first honey- 
moon,” said Patrick, roman- 
tically. “Yes, we would feel 
as then we felt. Think of it. 
The rapture. The fever. The 
bliss. Lorna — we might — re- 
gain — Paradise ! ” 
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propagating an ideal. That is to say, it may have ten- 
tacles. It may be noised abroad. The others may hear 
of it and grow controversial. If I thought ... If I thought 
we could be subjects of discussion in the Village, Patrick, 
I believe I could die happy — live happy at any rate. Prob- 
ably I’d be asked to go into the movies. I'd have some sort 
of publicity at any rate. There are several clubs I have 
looked at with a longing eye, but have nevep done anything 
to qualify myself for membership. Such a's a long-haired 
poet. You see, Patrick, you so obviously aren't scandal- 
ous. I cant get us into the papers — but if wc — 

Patrick : 

O-oh, you are referring, in a somewhat devious way, 
to press-agentry, the fungous growth of modern achieve- 
ment. Really, Lorna, you grow more and more and 
more . . . 

Lorna : 

And more. Whatever you mean. But, anyway, Pat, 
your idea has atmosphere. I am surprised, I dont mind 
admitting to you, in atmosphere emanating from you. I 
cant imagine what Freud would make of it. And, after 
all, what else is there in life? What else ? Atmosphere 
is everything. It is the Supreme Actuality. It is All. 

Our honeymoon night spent alone and apart. It has a 
sublimated aura. It savors, nicely, of renunciation, pale 
without being passionless. I believe I would yearn. It 
would be very nice to yearn again. I recall yearning quite 
pleasantly, now that yearning is over. Why do you sup- 
pose people stop yearning? Nothing ever quite replaces 
it. You have to go to see Ben- Ami suffer to acquire 
something of the same cosmic consciousness. Then, too, 
it would be sort of fine wouldn’t it? Sort of spiritual 
... so to speak. 

Patrick : 

(Not too modestly.) Well, that’s what / thought, so 
to speak. I dont recall that I yearned in those days. I 
always had indiges- 
tion and almost al- 
ways insomnia. Still, 
probably, those were 
other manifestations 
of the same thing. 

Different persons 
take different things 
differently, you know. 

No, I dont think I’d 
yearn. But I would 
be sentimental. I sup- 
pose. I’d get to going 
over the Past. I’d re- 
member . . . there’s 
quite a lot to remem- 
ber, Lorna, now we 
stop to think about it. 

I like remembering. 

That’s the only actual- 
ity, / believe. Yes, I’d 
be remembering . . . 


Lorna : 

Well, I’ll be with 
you ! 


Patrick : 

Done! 

( Curtain drops for a minute to denote a lapse of tzoo 
days. It rises on evening of third day to disclose a trim 
maid (they always are trim — in one-act plays) lighting the 
parchment lights and otherwise pictorially ushering in the 
grey-shod evening. Door to front opens and Lorna enters 
dressed in smart trotteur effect and carrying a small bag. 
Deposits bag, looks over mail on tray, evinces nervous- 
ness, asks with palpable effort: 

Lorna : 

Has Mr. Diummond come in yet, Ophelia? 

Maid : 

No, ma’am. He's late, ain’t he? 

Lorna : 

(Sharply.) Better late than never, Ophelia, bear that 
in mind. 

Ophelia : 

(With a side glance.) Yes, ma’am. But if there ain’t 
a man about, ma’am, there’s no need to be bearing in mind. 
There ain’t no need for me, ma’am. 

Will you step to the pantry, ma’am, to take a look at the 
salad? I tried the new dressing, and . . . 

(Lorna and maid exeunt. Several minutes elapse dur- 
ing which the amusing bird expires if he can be induced 
to do so, and then the front door re-opens and Patrick 


Patrick : 

Er . . . ? 

Lorna : 

Not, I should say! 
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The poor kid ! She’s brought 
me a — er — an anniversary gift, 
too — and I was thinking — bah, 
taint seeps ! 

( Hears approaching foot-falls, 
throws hands over head and 
exits.) 

( Lorna comes in swiftly. 
Glances about, sees Patrick’s 
suit-case. Smiles, rather stiffly.) 

Lorna : 

( Rather out of breath — over a 
husband.) So — he has come! 

{Looks up the stairway, then 
smiles, inspirationally. Goes over 
to Patrick’s suit-case.) 

Lorna : 

This will he a cunning place 
for me to hide my little repent — - 
my honeymoon gif tie. {Tip-toes 
over and opens suit-case, fum- 
bling in it. Pauses and draws 
back hastily, holding a jeweled 
anklet in her hands. Speaks.) 

Why . . . {Examines it 

closely. Face lights suddenly to 
tenderness, to compassion.) The 
darling ! He has brought me this ! 
1 thought it looked — worn — de- 
cadence spreads — 

{Patrick runs down the stair- 
way, into the room. Lorna steps 
toward him. There is a silence. 
Not a married silence. A poten- 
tial one. Patrick is the first to 
speak, after casting a nervous 
glance at his opened suit-case. 
He goes over to it and comes to- 
ward her again.) 

Patrick : 


jii giftie, 

darling — a — wrist-zvatch ! 

W 

Lorna : 

II A . 

7> ' 

Yes. 

Patrick : 


“Has Mr. Drummond come in yet, enters. He is dressed 
Ophelia? ” asked Lorna. "No, ma’am,” smartly, carries a 
replied the maid. He s late, am t • , > 7 „ ; 

he?” “Better late than never, Ophelia, 9 }l P a d 0 

bear that in mind,” responded Lorna, mcnscly fagged. His 
sharply air of perf ervidness 

seems to have fallen 
from him. Likewise 
his sublimation. He catches sight of Lorna’ s valise and 
seems to be considering it with more thought than it de- 
serves. Walks over to it.) 

Patrick : 

{In the best possible stage whisper.) This will be a 
good place for me to drop my little peace off — my anni- 
versary gift. I’ll — she’ll — what th’ — 

{He has dived into the valise and is rummaging about. 
Lifts out with a vague air a pair of masculine military 
brushes. Turns them this way and that. Looks into 
valise again. Gingerly examines a shred or two of very 
fragile, very intriguing crcpe-dc-chineys. Turns again to 
consideration of brushes. Suddenly his grim face melts 
to tenderness. Speaks :) 


{Lorna goes to her suit-case. Patrick runs his hands 
thru his hair in an anticipatory fashion. Lorna comes 
over to him.) 

Lorna : 

I — brought you a gif tie, too, darling, a — pen-knife. 

Patrick : 

A. . . ? 

Lorna : 

Yes. 

{Patrick is again the first to speak. He gulps several 
times. He essays a laugh.) 

Patrick : 

So — so unique. 

Lorna : 

{Staring off into who knows zvhat space.) On — -an- 
other plane — 

{Their eyes meet and their mouths twist in parodies 
of mirth.) 

Curtain 
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The Play That 
Went Round 
the World 

By Oliver M. Sayler 


W HENEVER the spirits run low in 
contemplation of the estate of the 
American drama, there is antidote at 
hand ready to restore confidence and even 
pride in the output of the native playwright. 

Take down from the bookshelf a copy of that 
exquisite accident of the theater, “The Yellow 
Jacket,” let the memory reconstruct from its 
quaint language that fabric of humor and of 
fantasy which eight years and more ago came 
like an unheralded troubadour to our stage, 
and then recall that since that November 
matinee in 1912 this “Chinese play done in a 
Chinese manner” by two Americans has been 
welcomed as an august and honorable gift by 
the capitals of two other continents and two 
hemispheres. Better still it is to sit again in 
the presence of the exotic charm of this citizen 
of the world, a boon which the Coburns have 
granted once more this season with their sec- 
ond revival of the play. 

Eor “The Yellow Jacket” really is an Ameri- 
can play, the errant dream of two citizens of 
these United States which would have remained locked 
up in the secret treasure-house of the Orient if George C. 
Hazelton and J. Harry Benrimo had not dared to honor 
the vagrant fancy that flashed across their minds by com- 
mitting it to paper and by carrying it thence to the stage. 
Chinese in its inspiration, in the richness of its trappings, 


Photograph by Mary Dale Clarke 

in the shrewd and kindly wisdom of its philosophy, it is 
American after all in its eager utilization of all these 
elements and in the bold constructive sense which fuses 
them into an original and unified whole. “What Chinese 
art and culture could make fine and beautiful, such as 
fabrics and armor,” wrote James O’Donnell Bennett at 
the time of the first Chicago engagement, 
“were fine and beautiful to an amazing 
degree ; what Chinese art and culture 
wished you to take for granted was as 
primitive as the expedient of children 
‘playing stage’ with the dining-room 
chairs.” And, it might be added, what 
the American sense of humor conceived 
as amusing in Oriental custom and view- 
point became the source of frank and 
honest fun, even if, as in the case of the 
bored ministrations of the “intensely in- 
visible” Property Man, the Chinese ac- 
cepted him in sober earnest; what the 
American saw as curiously beautiful was 

thus depicted, 


Upper right, Mrs. Coburn 
as Chee Moo in the re- 
cent revival of “The Yel- 
low Jacket.” Left, the love 
boat scene of “The Yellow 
Jacket,” with Antoinette 
Walker as Autumn Cloud 
and Donald Gallaher as 
Wu Hoo Git 


Photograph by 
Clara G. Sippral 


even when, as 
with the simple 
make-believe of 
the love-boat, 
the Chinese 
took it all for 
granted. 

Chinese as it 
is, American as 
it must un- 
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the public by the firm of Harris and Selwyn, Inc., at the Fulton 
Theater, November 4, 1912. After a run of about three 
months, not too well patronized despite enthusiastic criticisms, 
the play was taken on tour to Chicago and other cities through 
the spring and fall of 1913 and then abandoned in the face of 
apparent apathy. In this original production, Signor Perugini 
appeared in the role of Chorus, Arthur Shaw as the Property 
Man, George Relph as Wu Hoo Git, Schuyler Ladd as the 
Daffodil, Antoinette Walker as Tso, Saxone Morland as Chec 
Moo, and Juliette Day as Plum Blossom. Variants in the 
course of the tour were David Powell and Walter Hampden as 
Wu Ho Git, Thomas Jackson as the Property Man and 
Edward Darby as the Daffodil. 

Foreign friendships began to develop almost immediately. 
Under the patronage of Gaston Mayer and Robert Loraine, 
“The Yellow Jacket” was launched on the long run at the 
Duke of York’s Theater, London, March 27, 1913, with George 
Relph exchanging his original role for that of the Daffodil and 
with Holman Clark as the Property Man, Frederick Ross as 
Chorus and F. Cowley Wright as Wu Hoo Git. The Chinese 
ambassador to the Court of St. James declared, “It is so Chinese 
as to make me homesick.” And one of the secrets of the vogue 
which developed for the play was thus sensed by the critic of 
the London Standard the day after the opening, “At the close 

of the second act 
everybody in the 
packed refreshment 
bar was saying, ‘Will 
you take an august 
coffee or a celestial 
whisky and soda ?’ 
And we know how 
that sort of thing 
spreads.” 

The honorable con- 
tagion of the brothers 
of the Pear Tree Gar- 
den and of the en- 
( Cont . on page 62 ) 


Upper left, “The Yellow 
Jacket,” as produced by 
Max Reinhardt at the 
Kammerspiele in Berlin 
in 1914. Center, design 
for the Moscow Kamerny 
Theater production of the 
fantasy. Below, another 
moment, the love boat 
scene, from the Max 
Reinhardt production in 
Berlin 


doubtedly be consid- 
ered, “The Yellow 
Jacket” is just as 
truly international. 

Charles Frohman 
saw that implication 
and potentiality 
when he said after 
the first perform- 
ance, “It is a wonder- 
ful play and will be 
seen all o v e r the 
world.” His proph- 
ecy has become liter- 
ally true - — - so true 
that in many coun- 
tries the play has 
been welcomed and 
accepted as a gift 
from nowhere, with- 
out thought of its 
sources. During the 
summer of 1914 
after the first wave of its foreign triumphs, in- 
credulity had to be overcome in every corner of 
Europe with the insistence that the work which 
had won their admiration was the product of the 
American creative imagination. “ ‘The Yellow 
Jacket’ has enjoyed wonderful friendships,” one 
of its authors, Mr. Hazelton, has recently said, 
“. . . perhaps the most wonderful of any modern 
play — and, if it had not been for those friend- 
ships, its authorship, I fear, would have remained 
upon the shelf.” 

The play needed friendships in its early days. 
Widespread American appreciation of American 
works of art, just as too often before and since, 
waited on foreign approval before it recognized 
the full worth of native effort. Composed in an 
apartment in 22nd Street, New York, by two 
actors who had won a secure place in their pro- 
fession, “The Yellow Jacket” was disclosed to 
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A Scotch "Mary Stuart,” a French "Toto” and 
an English “Mr. Pim Passes By” 

By The Critic 


J OHN DRINKWATER’S newest drama, “Mary 
Stuart,” left the critics in puzzled disagreement. 
Some of them went so far as to call it more vivid 
and imaginative than the poet-dramatist’s “Abraham 
Lincoln,” while the other half of the critical contingent 
pronounced it disappointing. 

From our own point of view, we believe it to be inter- 
esting, but falling short in a curious, cramped way. One 
or two other commentors have made this same point and 
the analysis of one writer comes close to the mark. In 
“Abraham Lincoln,” Drinkwater, at heart the poet rather 
than the practical man of the theater, wrote a gently real- 
istic chronicle play within a poetic and symbolic frame- 
work. The play succeeded, the public disregarding the 
poetry and symbolism in its applause for the reincarnated 
Lincoln. This disregard of intentions seems to have 
caused Drinkwater himself to follow the public. In 
“Mary Stuart” he seems involved and labored in his ef- 
forts to transform a character from the 
poetic symbolism of his mind’s eye to a 
queen, conventionalized and modernized 
for the public taste and cast amid pag- 
eantry and passion. Not that “Mary 
Stuart” lacks elements of distinction. It 
has color, many fine speeches and the 
touch of an understanding imagination. 

“Mary Stuart” is written in odd form. 

It runs in a single, continuous scene for 
about an hour and a half, introduced by 
a modern prolog. In this opening 
interlude Drinkwater seeks to show how 
the life of Mary Stuart is applicable to 
a problem of today, spe- 
cifically the question of a 
husband who finds his 
wife in love with an- 
other man, altho she 
vows her love for him 
also. Can a woman love 
more than one man at a 
time ? asks Drinkwater 
and, curiously, he seeks 
to prove his answer in 
the life of the unhappy 
Mary who did not find 
one real love. For this 
daughter of the house of 
Stuart greatly loved, tho 
chance brought her only 
trash. As Mary herself 
says, thru the words 
of Drinkwater: 

“I’m hungry — do you 
understand? All this — 
my body, and my imagi- 
nation. Hungry for 
peace- — for the man who 
can establish my heart. 

. . . There are tides in 


me as fierce as any that have troubled women. And they 
are restless, always, always. Do you think I desire that? 
Do you think that I have no other longings — to govern 
with a clear brain, to learn my people, to prove myself 
against these foreign jealousies, to see strong children 
about me, to play with an easy, festival mind, to walk the 
evenings at peace? Do you think I choose this hungry 
grief of passion — deal in it like a poet?” 

The action of “Mary Stuart” moves thru a single 
night, the evening of the unlucky Rizzio’s death. In it 
appear three of the men to whom the passionate queen 
gave of her love : the sulking and depraved Darnley, her 
husband ; the fawning, whining, perfumed Rizzio ; and the 
bullying swashbuckler, Bothwell. Obviously, this is but 
a mere fragment in the life of the complex queen, living 
her drear and lonely existence in dour Scotch Holyrood. 
But, as we have noted, Drinkwater draws his picture with 
intelligence and imagination. It will interest you. 

The acting, too, is compelling. No player of 
the season, save Jacob Ben- Ami, received the 
critical acclamation accorded Clare Eames as 
Mary Stuart. One would have thought a new 
genius had flashed across the theatrical horizon. 
We see Miss Eames as possessing an imper- 
fect equipment, a flintlike personality, a mani- 
fest intelligence and occasional flashes of 
something more than mere force. One of 
these lies in the scorn and fire that mark 
Mary’s vehement denunciation of the pitiful 
Darnley. But about Miss Eames’ Mary there 
is less of the beauty and passion that must 
have belonged to the heart-lonely queen, than 
of the subtle, politic and 
high-bred princess. She is 
shrewdly prim rather than 
beguiling, keen and cold 
rather than the hot-blooded 
Mary who knew the warmth 
and intrigue of France. 

The remainder of the cast 
is satisfying. There are 
Frank Reicher's excellent 
performance 
as the per- 
fumed and 
cowardly 
Rizzio, and 
Leslie Palm- 
er’s skilful 
portrayal o f 
Queen Eliza- 
beth’s ambas- 
sador, for in- 
stance. The 
other char- 
acteriza- 
tions are quite 
as good. 

“Mary Stu- 
( Continued on 
page 58) 
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Three 

Interesting 

Americans 


Photographs 

Copyrighted 

by 
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Top left, H. L. 
Mencken, one of 
America’s literary 
leaders and a 
critic and writer 
o f fearlessness, 
high ideals and 
unusual discern- 
m ent. Upper 
right, Charles 
Dana Gibson, who 
has moved from 
a mere creator of 
“Gibson Girls” to 
a distinguished 
position in our 
art and letters. 
Right, Robert 
Edmond Jones, 
the leader of our 
radicals in stage- 
craft and an artist 
of unique abilities 
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M ISS CLARE 
EAMES, the 
tall, slender, 
fair-skinned, aristocratic 
interpreter of the title 
role in Drinkwater's 
"Mary Stuart,” and who 
in certain of these re- 
spects so resembles her 
famous aunt, Madame 
Emma Eames, the opera 
singer, came to the stage 
neither by necessity nor 
inheritance. Her family 
in Cleveland are what 
the newspapers describe 
as “prominent”, and her 
early training, one fan- 
cies, was highly sophis- 
ticated, giving her every 
opportunity to cultivate 
the aesthetic graces and 
conventional values of 
life, both here and in 
Paris. But she grew up 
not in Victorian days, 
but in the early 20 th 
century, and it was 
easier for her to find a 
channel for some prac- 
tical expression of her 
individuality than it 
would have been, say, 
for her mother. Miss 
Eames herself tells how 
in her girlhood she pur- 
chased an entire armful 
of peonies from a ven- 
der, and clasping them to 
her bosom, with a grey 
tulle veil streaming from 
her hat, paraded up Eu- 
clid Avenue to the vast 
embarrassment of the youth who was escorting her. This 
was in her post-Oscar Wilde period. But when she felt 
the need for a more orderly and significant form of self- 
expression, there was nothing to prevent her coming 
to New York and attending Dr. Sargent’s dramatic 
school, to find out if she could, perhaps, act. 

"I very soon decided that I couldn’t,” she says. “I 
thought too much about what I was doing. However, 
the school persuaded me to stick it out, and give myself 
a trial on the professional stage, so I did. And here I 
am.” 

Her first appearance was but a few years ago, at the 
Greenwich Village Theater, as Sophie, in Schnitzler’s 
play, “The Big Scene”. After that she had the usual 
experience of playing many small parts in many plays 
that failed, often before they reached New York. She 
also acted (oddly enough, since she is now playing Mary 
Stuart), Mary’s great rival, Queen Elizabeth, in “Free- 
dom” at the Century Theater, in 1918. After that she 
was again in several failures, including one produced by 
Miss Anglin, and then played with Ethel Barrymore a 


year in “Declasse”, and 
was finally acting Eliza- 
beth again (this time 
before Elizabeth was 
queen) in Faversham’s 
production of “The 
Prince and the Pauper”, 
when Mr. Harris and 
Mr. Drinkwater picked 
her to play Mary Stuart. 

In spite of a nervous 
and emotional intensity 
that is quite apparent, 
even in conversation, 
Miss Eames seems still 
somewhat troubled in 
her own mind by her 
propensity to thin k. 
That may be why she so 
greatly admires such an 
actor as Ben Ami, who 
appears so instinctive in 
his expression of the 
emotions. When some- 
body in G. M. Cohan’s 
play, “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate”, accuses Myra 
of being “a blackmailer, 
pure and simple,” she 
replies that she never 
heard of a pure and sim- 
ple blackmailer. “And, 
alas,” said Miss Eames 
the other day, “in the 
soul of an artist — of 
most artists, at any rate 
— there is no such thing 
as a pure and simple 
emotion. In the soul of 
the artist is a watcher 
who sits forever in judg- 
ment, or sees everything 
as ‘copy’. Do you re- 
member the story of Talma, the great French actor, who 
uttered a piercing scream of grief when he found his 
father dead, and almost instantly said he must remember 
the exact accent of that scream, it was so effective? 
That doesn’t mean that his grief was not genuine, but 
it certainly means that it was neither pure nor simple.” 
“But surely without that watcher sitting in judgment 
in the artist’s soul, his effects would be unrestrained and 
unguided,” said her interviewer, "unless they were effec- 
tive, save by accident now and then? Isn't it this very 
dual nature of his emotions which makes him an artist?” 
“To a certain extent, yes, of course,” she answered. 
“But I rather feel that the element of technique in acting 
has been overestimated, and the element of simple, direct 
sensitiveness to emotion underestimated ; and that in cer- 
tain players, and some of them the greatest, the success 
of the performance comes from an almost psychopathic 
absorbtion in the emotions of the part, a consciously 
guided technical plan having very little to do with it. 
“Take the case of Ben Ami,” she went on, “in the 
( Continued on page 59 ) 
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CLARE EAMES 
as Mary, Queen of Scots 
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An interesting study of the actress 
by Maurice Goldberg 
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After Caruso 
What? 

By Pitts Sanborn 


I T has always been inevitable that some day Enrico 
Caruso should sing for the last time. But the powers 
that govern the Metropolitan Opera House have per- 
sistently behaved as if that day would coincide with the 
end of the world. They have treated the Caruso element 
of the theater’s yearly 
functioning as if it were 
bound to outlast the rock 
foundations of Manhattan 
Island. They have invited 
the nickname of “carousel,” 
which one wit long ago be- 
stowed on their theater. In 
the homely phrase of com- 
merce, they bravely put all 
their eggs in one basket, 
taking cheerfully the pro- 
verbial' risks attendant on 
such a concentration of 
riches and fragility. En- 
rico Caruso came to the 
Metropolitan in November, 

1903. More than once in 
the intervening years the 
question has had to be 
asked, “After Caruso 
what ?” One recalls his ill- 
ness of 1909 and his other 
illness of 1911. Each time 
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Pitts Sanborn believes that 
Mario Chamlee may inherit 
the mantle of Enrico 
Caruso. Mr. Chamlee is 
pictured in the center of 
the page and, at the lower 
right, as Mario in “Tosca.” 
At the upper right is 
Orville Harrold as Ru- 
dolpho in '‘La Boheme.” 
At the lower left is Gio- 
vanni Martinelli as Don 
Jose in “Carmen” 


Photograph (above) by H. Tarr 
Photographs (right and left) <Q 
by Mishkin 


doubts were expres- 
sed as to his ever 
singing again. Each 
time there was no 
avoiding the fateful 
question. And, for- 
tunately, each time 
Mr. Caruso recov- 
ered. 

In spite of the fact 
that there were al- 
ways other distin- 
guished artists in the 
Metropolitan c o m - 
pany, Mr. Caruso for 
seventeen years held 
the sceptre and wore 
the crown. By divine 
right of voice, of 
( Cont . on page 6o ) 
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My Lady Fashion 

By 


The Rambler 


mates that the shop 
windows at this season 
suggest bridle paths 
and bridal paths. The 
one suggesting smart- 
ly-cut, well-fitting rid- 
ing habits, riding skirts 
and boots and other ad- 
denda of the modern 
sportswoman’s equip- 
ment for the seashore, 
mountains and coun- 
try. The other sugges- 
ting wedding and 
lingerie gowns, travel- 
ing costumes and danc- 
ing frocks, sports 
clothes and morning 
dresses — all the para- 
phernalia that belongs 
to dainty womanhood 
in the blossom-time of 
the year. 

Every woman, 
whether a bride, a 
bride-to-be or a bride 
of long ago has an in- 
nate fondness for the 
trim morning frock, 
the chic sports costume 
and the sheer beauty of 


J UNE-TIME and 
bloom-time. The 
shops are a rain- 
bow of colors of inde- 
scribable beauty, in- 
imitable, and of irre- 
sistible appeal to lovely 
women who throng the 
aisles — eager as always 
to break thru the chrysa- 
lis of winter clothes and 
burst forth in true but- 
terfly fashion. 

Someone aptly inti- 


the afternoon and evening 
gowns of summer. 

With the bewildering love- 
liness of the summer fabrics it 
is hard to decide which to take 
and which to leave. In range 
of colors, in novelty of weave 
and in grade of fabric they 
have never before been 
equaled. 

For morning dresses, first 
in importance are ginghams. 
The designs include an endless 
number of smart plaids, checks, 
stripes in a lesser degree and 
plain colors. The silk finish 
that some of the silk ginghams 
have makes them rival the sum- 
mer silks. 

In these models, the straight- 
line silhouette seems to be the 
favorite. The waistline tends 
( Continued on page 76) 


Left, sport suit and hat of 
new crepe mohair posed by 
Mildred Mayo in “The 
Right Girl”; right, sport 
suit of new crepe mohair 
posed by Lucille Darling in 
“The Right Girl”; and be- 
low evening gown of jade 
green velvet posed by 
Helen Halperin in “Lady 
Billy” 


All photographs by Old Masters 
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“The Ladies of 
Yester-year’’ 


S O wrote Villon, the famous vagabond 
poet of France, some five hundred 
years ago. We have not yet found 
out what becomes of “last year’s snow,” 
but we know now, after five hundred years, 
what has become of “the ladies of former 
times,” The famed beauties of history 
whom Villon wondered about in his im- 
mortal verse, long since dust in an earthy 
bed, may be bodily gone, no one knows 
where, but spiritually they are re-incar- 
nated here and now in the Fame and 
Fortune contestants. 

No beauty that ever lived, for whom 
men made wars, and cities were despoiled ; 
whose deathless beauty has survived cen- 
turies of the obliterating hands of time, 
could be more beautiful than some of the 
photographs we receive in the Fame and 
Fortune Contest. Shadowland presents 


two of them in this 
Honor Roll. Flelen 
the Egyptian Cleopa- 
is the Athenian, 
lovelier than these 

The first girl is 
Rhodes, 1657 Fifth 
Angeles, Cal. She 
some slight picture 
experience as well as 
cert stage. The 
grace of her “5 feet 
Zy-z inches” makes an 
irresistible a p p„e a 1. 
Her curly head is 
blonde and her eyes 
are blue. 

The lissome 
young beauty below 
is Vera D’Artelle, 
249 West 42nd St., 
New York City. 
She was a Spanish 
dancer in “May- 
time” and a dancing 
slave girl in “Aph- 
rodite” and now she 
dances in the pages 
of Shadowland. 


Photograph 
by Lewis 
Smith 
Blackstone 


and stage 


the con- 
youthful 


month’s 
o f Troy, 
tra, Tha- 
were 
girls. 
Esther 
Ave., Los 
has had 






Photograph by Hoover, L. A. 

She is an olive skinned brunette and exactly 
one inch taller than her blonde companion 
above. 

Last month, Shadowland’s Honor Roll 
paid tribute to the North and South. 
This month it represents the East and West, 
and in spite of Kipling, 
“the twain have met.” 
Herewith the evidence. 

But the in- 
terest and ac- 
tivities of the 
contest 
are not 
confined 
to the U. 
S. alone. 
We r e - 
( Cont . on. 
page 59) 


“Oil sont les dames du temps jadis? 
On sont les neiges d' ant an?” 
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HE hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world. 

Women who have been a power 
in the world have not always been beauti- 
ful in face and feature, but in the fasci- 
nation of their hands they have woven 
the destiny of men and have changed the 
course of history. 

One famous man admits his pleasant 
state of captivity to matrimony to a 
siege of the teacups. Tea-making is a do- 
mestic art harmless in itself, but far- 
reaching in its effects. Tea is a harmless 
beverage- — but it becomes an insidious 
draft when pink-tipped fingers and milk- 
white hands dexterously set the kettle 
humming, measure the tea in its golden 
ball, slip bowls of sugar, plates of thinly 
sliced lemon and dainty cakes from 
cover, and range the cups in rank and 
file. Men have succumbed to the after- 
noon tea drinking habit and — aside from 
the eighteenth amendment — there’s a 
reason. 

The hand may bear hereditary charac- 
teristics, but as the mother may guide the 
growth of her baby’s hands to beauty 
by pinching them gently to formative de- 
velopments, so every woman may with 
proper care have hands charming, lovely 
— each finger a poem. 

Hands differ in the elements of color, 
in arrangement of veins, in size and 
shapeliness. One’s hands are rarely too 
large — as women sometimes imagine. 
We find, upon study, that the hands are 
consistently proportioned to the rest of 
the body. And, if the hands are well- 
groomed, the size will denote poise and 
strength of purpose. 

Shapeliness means the well-cared-for 
hand which cleverly expresses action of 
the brain, either in pose or action. 

One beauty specialist who believes 
that a woman’s hands should be not less 
lovely than her face has devised a re- 
markable beautifying treatment for the 
hands. Hands which are discolored re- 
spond to it at once. Hands which are 
dry and shriveled from being too much 
in hot water, or roughened from hard 
work or exposure need 
only a few applications and 
they become as white and 
smooth as the hands of 
some exquisite lady in an 
eighteenth century painting. 

At night, wash the hands 
with a pure soap, one that 
is not drying to the skin, or 
if possible use the famous 
Beauty Grains, which are 


used in place of soap. Then, rub into 
the hands and well into the nails and 
cuticle the special hand cream. Massage 
the fingers, one at a time, from the tips 
down. Massage each finger at least 
twelve times. Rub the cream well into 
the hand, palm and wrist, using little ro- 
tary movements. Do not remove cream 
from the hands and if you have a pair of 
roomy old gloves to wear over them so 
much the better. 

In the morning wash the hands with 
soap or the Beauty Grains and while they 
are still wet, rub over them some hand 
cream, then wipe off and dry. After a 
few treatments of this kind the hands 
will be finer in texture, fairer in color 
and softer to the touch. If the hands 
become very dirty during the day or are 
much in hot water, use the hand cream 
after washing and before drying. 

Incidentally, this is but one of the many 
uses of the Beauty Grains. In addition 
to softening and whitening the skin of 
the hands, these magical little particles 
will do away with greasiness of the skin 
and prevent enlargement of the pores if 
used as a daily cleanser for the face. 
Men and boys also will benefit from this 
simple regime. 

There is another process to the treat- 
ment for the hands for the woman who 
has an engagement for a theater or dan- 
cing party. In order that an alabaster 
smoothness and whiteness may be given 
the hands and arms there is a unique spe- 
cialty which hides discolorations of the 
skin and proves a boon to dancers. One 
of its greatest boons is that it will not 
come off until washed off. 

Artists delight not only in the shape 
of the hand, but in the grace, freedom and 
character it shows. The sculptor says that 
the shape of the hand is not nearly of so 
much importance as the way it is used. 

Let my lady cultivate poise, that she 
may use her hands naturally with un- 
conscious grace. Let her use every mod- 
ern aid in protecting and caring for them 
that she may use them with assurance — 
realizing that they most truly represent 
the woman as she really is. 

Personal attention and 
authentic information on 
matters relating to fash- 
ions arid beauty is assured 
readers of Shadowland. 
Send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to The 
Rambler, Shadowland, 
175 Dufficld St., Brooklyn. 
N. V. 


A Scotch 
“Mary Stuart” 

( Continued from page 51) 

art” is preceded by a curtain raiser, 
a delightful pantomime, “A Man About 
Town,” offered by members of the 
Amateur Comedy Club. This story of a 
day in the life of a typical Broadway 
rounder is deliciously done, particularly 
by Austin Strong in the name part and 
Henry Clapp Smith, whose rare panto- 
mimic skill is revealed in flashes which 
range from a flirtative manicure to an 
insolent taxi driver. 

“Toto,” adapted by Achmed Abdullah 
from the French of Maurice Hennequin 
and Felix Duquesnal, provides the 
suave and facile Leo Ditrichstein with a 
new vehicle. Here again Mr. Ditrich- 
stein plays a great lover — a middle-aged 
fellow of the Parisian boulevards who 
loves habitually and in unlimited fashion. 
His followers call him King Toto. But 
back in the town of Blois lives his puri- 
tanical wife, whose cloistered days are 
devoted to religion and prayers. For 
years the two have lived apart, their love 
for a grown daughter the one remaining 
tie. Toto’s reformation, if such you 
may term it, ultimately brings him to this 
wife, whose spirituality seems about to 
be roughly tested. All this is hopelessly 
false, even for comedy purposes. 

Mr. Ditrichstein gives one of his typi- 
cally smooth and unruffled performances 
as the man of the world, but the play is 
a dull and empty thing. Of the support- 
ing company, Frances Underwood lends 
a human note to the role of the wife. 

“Mr. Pirn Passes By,” A. A. Milne’s 
comedy and the latest offering of the 
Theatre Guild, is one of those slender 
little English pieces. However, it is well 
played, in particular by Laura Hope 
Crewes, who is one of our best comedi- 
ennes. 

Broadway has had two interesting re- 
vivals : Edward Sheldon’s “Romance,” 
with Doris Keane and Hartley Manners’ 
“Peg o’ My Heart,” with Laurette Tay- 
lor. Of the two, Mr. Sheldon’s romance 
of the fascinating diva, in the pictu- 
resque setting of New York in the sixties, 
easily holds its vitality best. The other is 
but a fustian piece, save for the singular 
vigor of its principal character. On the 
other hand, Miss Taylor’s performances 
of Peg has retained much more spon- 
taneity than the Cavallini of Miss Keane. 

liimiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiniiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiu) 

CAPTIVITY 

By Le Baron Cooke 
My friends surround me 
With a wall of affection, 

While I dream 
Of breaks for freedom. 

PATHETIQUE 

By Le Baron Cooke 
We burned our love 
To a cinder ; 

Now we are pitiful, 

Seeking the artificial warmth 
Of memory. . . . 
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Clare Eames on Acting 

( Continued from page 53) 


play, ‘Samson and Delilah.’ I have been 
to watch him several times. I think I 
admire him most because he has brought 
a third dimension into acting, he has al- 
most invented a new idiom. The average 
actor, let us say, gives us the line the 
character is supposed to speak. The good 
actor gives us both that line and also 
what the character is thinking about 
when he speaks the line. The comedy of 
a scene between two very polite women, 
who are really enemies, for instance, lies 
of course in the ability of the actresses 
to suggest what each woman is actually 
thinking behind her words. But all of 
us, as modern psychology has shown, 
have not only a conscious thought behind 
our words, but an unconscious, or, rather, 
subconscious emotional thought, as it 
might be called. There is the constant 
stream of the subconscious running be- 
low our surface. It is this emotional 
undercurrent, this subconscious life of 
the character, that Ben Ami also inter- 
prets in his acting. He adds a third 
dimension to the art of impersonation, 
and, in my experience, it is a new thing. 
It makes his acting quite terribly real. 
I know of a woman who left the theater 
after the second act because, she said, 
she ‘could not intrude on Mr. Ben Ami's 
suffering any longer.’ I certainly dont 
believe he could suggest this third dimen- 
sion by any mere mental process, by tech- 
nique. He does it because he lives it.” 

By way of proof that Ben Ami’s acting 
is not calculated, but springs each night 
from felt emotion, Miss Eames points 
out that he varies his “business” in the 
role from day to day, except in the scenes 
where it would confuse the other players. 
When she asked him about this, she says 
he was himself surprised. He did not 
know that he was varying his perform- 
ance, so complete always was his absorp- 
tion in the part. 

“Of course,’’ she said, “it is one of 
the stock controversies of acting, as 
you’ve suggested, whether or not you do, 
or should, relive the emotions at each 
performance. It is pretty generally 
conceded, I suppose, that the actor has 
to keep his head cool enough, certainly, 
to control the technique of his expression. 
But I do believe there are certain actors, 
like Duse, and like Ben Ami, who always 
achieve a psychopathic absorption in 
their parts, so that their effects are not 
the creation of technique at all, in the 
usual sense, but of actuality. They are, 
no doubt, rare, but when they do appear 
the result is acting of a very striking 
reality. I suppose Duse’s blush in 
‘Magda’ was the most wonderful effect 
ever seen in our day on the stage — and 
it wasn’t technique — it was reality.” 

The interviewer at this point recalled 
the famous story of Booth in “The 
Hunchback,” which is used by Brander 


Matthews and others to illustrate how a 
complete absorption in his role may spoil 
an actor’s performance. Booth was on 
the stage, when he saw his daughter come 
into a box. Suddenly he realized how he 
would feel if his own child were to suffer 
the fate of this stage daughter of his in 
the play, and his emotions became real. 
The “watcher in his soul,” however, was 
awake enough to suggest to him that he 
must be giving an unusually vivid per- 
formance that evening. But when the 
play was over, his daughter met him and 
asked him what was the matter ; she had 
never seen him act so badly, she said. 

“But I’m not at all sure his daughter 
was right,” cried Miss Eames. “I think 
that story can be interpreted another way 
entirely from the traditional one. What 
really happened was this : Booth, whose 
whole performance had been carefully 
planned after the beautiful, stately, grand 
style of his day, suddenly began, under 
the stress of his real emotion, to act 
spontaneously and hence realistically. 
But he would, of course, keep pulling 
himself back into the style with which 
he was familiar, into the set mold of 
his regular impersonation. The result 
was a jumble. His acting wasn’t homo- 
geneous ; the styles were mixed, and so 
it seemed bad. In a way, of course, it 
zvas bad. Mixed styles in art are always 
bad. But if he could have thrown over- 
board entirely his original style that eve- 
ning, and, as he lived the emotions of his 
role, have let those emotions dictate a 
new style of expression, he might, for all 
one can say, have given a wonderful per- 
formance.” 

How far emotional sensitiveness counts 
in the portrayal of a role, Miss Eames 
might have illustrated from her own 
case, for, she says, she made it her aim, 
in studying Mary Stuart, to try to the 
utmost to feel the atmosphere of the 
Scotch court, to sense the roots from 
which Mary sprang, to feel the strange, 
pathetic contrast between this slender lit- 
tle queen reared in gay, cultured. Catho- 
lic France, and suddenly set down in 
drab, cold, uncouth, Protestant Scotland. 
Some sense of the land she had left, the 
life she had known and loved, must al- 
ways have been subconsciously below all 
Mary’s words and acts. How to suggest 
that in acting? How to render these 
overtones, or undertones, of a part ? 
How except by feeling them constantly 
and intensely yourself? A hundred years 
ago, the French actor, Talma, whom 
Miss Eames mentioned, wrote a paper 
on his art, in which he said something 
about this emotional sensitiveness, and 
along these very lines. It may be that 
Ben Ami and Miss Eames are not so 
entirely modern, after all. It may be 
that good acting has always been much 
the same, beneath its outward styles. 


The Ladies of 
Yester Year 

( Continued from page 57) 

ceive pictures from all over the world. 
Last week a member of the Russian 
nobility submitted her picture to the 
contest. Once a great lady, always a 
great lady, but such are the vicissitudes 
of nobility in Russia today, that she is 
dancing for her livelihood now in 
France. Photographs come from Aus- 
tralia, Holland, France, Italy, Norway, 
Belgium and other countries, too numer- 
ous to mention. We even have a dainty 
almond-eyed miss from Japan. And 
they are still pouring in in an unabated 
flow. 

All of which goes to prove that beauty 
does not go the impenetrable way of 
“last year’s snow,” but lives again and 
yet again ; not poor pale ghosts of long 
ago but flesh and blood reality of here 
and now. 


All who have submitted a pho- 
tograph in the Fame and For- 
tune Contest may come, at their 
ozvn expense, to the offices of the 
Brewster Publications, at 175 Duf- 
field St., Brooklyn, N. Y., between 
the hours of 10 and 4, on Friday, 
July 1st, for a personal inspection 
before the judges' committee. 
Those found eligible for a screen 
test will have one made the follow- 
ing day at Roslyn, L. I. 

Only the final winner of the con- 
test will have her expenses paid. 
Those not found worthy a screen 
test by the judges will not have one 
made. The second day for a per- 
sonal appearance will be Friday, 
September 2nd. 


RUBRIC 

By Charlotte Becker 

Whatever Fate may choose to send 
I shall not question nor contend ; 

The measure the decrees of work — - 
So help me, Life, I will not shirk. 

Whatever Fate may choose to bring 
Of grief or care or suffering — 

Or strife, or sacrifice, be mine — 

So help me. Life, I will not whine. 

Wherever Fate may set my ways, 
Though bleak and barren stretch the 
days, 

If I can cheer the hearts that ail — 

So help me, Life, I will not fail. 

Whatever Fate ordains my end, 

Though honor or defeat impend ; 

That I deserve thy boon of rest — 

So help me, Life, to do my best ! 
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vocal art, and, whisper it not in Gath, 
of box-office draught, he reigned. Are 
tenors a tyranny, must it always be a 
tenor who reigns? Often it seems as if 
it must. Jean de Reszke was the Metro- 
politan’s Caruso of the nineties. Tho 
such women as Melba, Calve, Lehmann, 
Nordica, Litvinne, Breval, Eames, Ter- 
nina, Sembrich, Scalchi, and Schumann- 
Heink — a list that looks positively legen- 
dary to-day — sang with him, he was the 
sovereign and his word law. Many are 
the stories still remembered of how this 
or that proud head could not but bend to 
the pleasure or displeasure of King Jean. 
Even so puissant a rival as the Italian 
tenor Tamagno was powerless to dispute 
his supremacy, and a De Lucia and a 
Saleza were only little tributary princes 
to the mighty overlord. That great bari- 
tone Victor Maurel, for all the luster he 
brought the company, was merely a great 
baritone. The king was the tenor. 

Naturally there arose the question, 
“After Jean de Reszke — what?” Saleza 
was actually hailed by the dean of New 
York’s critics as the logical successor for 
the matchless Jean. We all know how 
fallible is logic. Neither Saleza, nor his 
compatriot, Alvarez, nor yet the Italian 
De Marchi did succeed to the throne of 
Jean. That was reserved for Enrico 
Caruso, in November, 1903. After this 
Polish-French interruption he continued 
the mighty line of Italian tenors which 
had included in this country Mario, Bri- 
gnoli, and Italo Campanini. True, he 
was not recognized by the press the morn- 
ing after his Metropolitan debut as quite 
what he turned out to be. Those critical 
notices make curious reading to-day. Re- 
port even had it that one reviewer for a 
morning paper, hearing from the corridor 
the ovation that followed the new tenor’s 
singing of “La donna e mobile” in the 
last act of “Rigoletto” (the cruel neces- 
sity of going to press had forced the 
writing of his article before the chief 
tenor solo), exclaimed: “What are they 
making all that row about? There are a 
hundred blacksmiths in Italy that could 
sing that thing better than he did." But 
the public swiftly appraised Caruso and 
for once, at least, pointed the way to the 
reviewers ! 

The prima donna, for all her high- 
handed and fantastic tradition, her par- 
rots, her monkeys, and her crises de 
nerfs, has never held quite the place of 
the tenors. Jenny Lind for a while ran 
things pretty much as she wanted to in 
the opera houses of Europe where she 
sang; Maria Malibran, Giulia Grisi, and 
Pauline Vierdot were not only great stars 
vocally, but they were for those days very 
copiously paid, besides being the reci- 
pients of extraordinary ovations and 
honors. Moreover, they all “drew” 


mightily at the box-office. Nevertheless, 
they never achieved the supremacy in 
the opera world of such tenors as Rubini, 
Nourrit, and Mario. 

The “circussing” of Jenny Lind in this 
country by P. T. Barnum, a milestone 
and a monument in the history of musical 
management and press agency, occurred 
not in opera, but in the concert field. The 
great fame and vogue of Adelina Patti, 
to say nothing of her voice and art, never 
exalted her to just the position in an 
opera house occupied by Caruso at the 
Metropolitan. The reigns of Giulia 
Grisi and, much later, of Nellie Melba in 
London resemble the Caruso reign here, 
but on a smaller scale of opera-giving. 

At Oscar Hammerstein’s Manhattan 
Opera House, Melba, Calve, Garden, and 
Tetrazzini proved wonderful drawing 
cards, more so than the Hatnmerstein 
tenors, tho the latter included Bond, 
Dalmores, Zenatello, and McCormack. 
But not even Tetrazzini proved quite a 
Hammerstein Caruso. 

The Metropolitan Company boasts one 
woman who can always fill the house in 
one opera — the woman is Geraldine Far- 
rar, the opera “Madama Butterfly.” In 
operas not “Madama Butterfly” Mme. 
Farrar’s drawing powers are less as- 
sured, and no other of the singers of 
the very numerous company could be 
looked on in the same way as a specific 
box-office attraction. That is the plain 
truth of tlie matter. So where should 
the heir to the Caruso crown be found? 

Every once in a while the name of an- 
other tenor is shoved into the Caruso 
frame. Thus Giovanni Martinelli, coming 
from Europe to the Metropolitan as long 
ago as 1912, was trumpeted beforehand 
as a “new Caruso.” Tito Schipa, when 
he came here with the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation last year, was spoken of as a 
“young Caruso.” There is a tenor in 
Europe of the name of Ansseau whom 
some have dubbed a “Belgian Caruso.” 
The latest “Caruso” to be imported is 
Beniamino Gigli, an Italian acquisition 
of the present season to the Metropolitan 
forces. But the voice at the Metropolitan 
that most closely resembles Mr. Caruso’s 
in quality is the possession of Mario 
Chamlee, a young tenor who happens to 
be an American, tho one might not sus- 
pect so from his name. He, too. is one 
of the new members of the Metropolitan 
company. 

By all the signs, omens, indications, 
and auguries, Mr. Gigli has been care- 
fully groomed this year for the Caruso 
succession. His fame was spread about 
before he reached our shores. To him 
have been allotted roles associated at one 
time or another with Caruso — the Duke 
in “Rigoletto,” Edgardo in “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” Turiddu in “Cavalleria 


Rusticana,” Rodolfo in “La Boheme,” 
Mario Cavaradossi in “Tosca.” He is 
also cast for the name part, in “Andrea 
Chenier,” which was to have been Caru- 
so's new role for America for this season. 
And yet the part in which Mr. Gigli has 
had his most substantial success in New 
York is not a part that Caruso ever sang 
in America, tho he sang it years ago in 
Italy — Faust in Boito’s “Mefistofele.” 

The music of this part peculiarly suits 
Mr. Gigli’s voice. The part is, moreover, 
the first he ever sang and it remains the 
one of all his repertory that he has mas- 
tered the most completely. This Faust 
makes minimum demands on a tenor’s 
high register. The music lies mainly in 
the medium, and the medium is the glory 
of Mr. Gigli's voice. When he sings 
softly (i. e., mezza voce) in the medium, 
the golden tones are indeed Caruso tones. 
Blindfolded one might readily confound 
the two singers. Moreover, Mr. Gigli 
enunciates the Italian language with re- 
markable purity and clearness, and his 
declamation possesses a sculptural defi- 
niteness and flowing grace of line, re- 
calling finely carved marble. So it is 
easy to see that whether or not he be an- 
other Caruso, he is a tenor of value. 

Unfortunately, when Mr. Gigli sings 
with the full strength of his voice his 
tones tend to become hard, in contrast 
to the velvety richness of the Caruso 
voice used at full strength. Nor does 
Mr. Gigli soar easily into the upper re- 
gions of his scale. As a result he is 
naturally not at his best in music that 
demands of a tenor great facility in the 
top range. Sometimes he reaches and 
plays with high notes more easily and 
agreeably than at others, but the listener 
can never be quite sure just how he will 
get away with a high passage. 

For that reason he shines less as 
the Duke in “Rigoletto” than in such 
roles as the Faust of “Mefistofele” or 
Andrea Chenier. But Mr. Gigli is, when 
all is said and done, a singer of uncom- 
mon ability, dowered with a beautiful 
voice. Nor is he so old but that he may 
still be reasonably expected to grow as a 
vocalist. In presence and acting he is 
less satisfactory, for apart from the color, 
he looks a good deal like a perambulating 
pumpkin. 

Unlike heirs to temporal thrones, who 
sometimes wait as long as Edward VII 
for his royal heritage, the tenor who suc- 
ceeds to another tenor must not be too 
familiar to the public that he is to rule. 
That seems to be axiomatic. Not that 
familiarity always breeds contempt — Ca- 
ruso is a case to the exact contrary — but 
it does lead inevitably to appraisal and 
valuation. In tenordom the succeeding 
sovereign must have some of the mystery 
( Continued on page 61) 
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some rotten private adventure acad- 
emy for the sons of gentlemen; to 
try to maintain a select circle by 
excluding all the frankly poor people 
from it, and then hnd that all the 
rest of the world excludes you — that 
is poverty at its most damnable.” 

Shaw left school early and went to 
work in a land office in Dublin where he 
earned a few pounds a year but read 
omnivorously. 

Fortunately for Shaw his sister, Lucy, 
turned out to have a good voice and the 
energetic, thoughtful mother migrated to 
London when Shaw was about twenty 
years of age. From this time on his 
work was that of a writer. He wrote 
for every paper he could get in touch 
with and, from 1876, when he was 
twenty, to 1885, when he was 29, he 
made, he says, some six pounds or $30. 

‘‘All this time,” Shaw says, “my moth- 
er worked for my living instead of 
preaching that it was my duty to work 
for hers ; therefore, take off your hat to 
her and blush." 

Towards the end of this time he wrote 
a book a year. He began in 1879 with 
a novel called “Immaturity” that was 
never published. Meredith rejected it 
with an emphatic “No.” Then “The 
Irrational Knot,” “Love Among the 
Artists,” “Cashel Byron's Profession,” 
and “An Unsocial Socialist.” 

All of these novels, in my opinion, are 
prentice works ; they brought him in no 
money and little encouragement. But yet 
the late Mr. Huneker was justified in his 
paradox that there is more talent for 
character-creating fiction in the one prize- 
fighting novel of Bernard Shaw than in 
the entire cobweb work of the stylistic 
Stevenson. There is truth in that, but 
Shaw’s own summing-up is the best thing 
that has been said about his novels: “My 
novels are very green things, very care- 
fully written.” 

In ’79 Shaw met Sidney Webb and 
called him even then as a young man the 
ablest man in England ; and indeed Webb 
was astonishingly learned in economics. 

In the early eighties Shaw heard 
Henry George speak in London and that 
turned him into a Socialist and thinker. 
It was the land nationalization scheme 
of Henry George and his presentation of 
it in ’82 that made the great change in 
Shaw’s life — “kindled the fire” in his 
soul. 

“It flashed on me then for the first 
time,” Shaw once wrote “that ‘the con- 
flict between Religion and Science’ .... 
the overthrow of the Bible, the higher 
education of women, Mill on Liberty, and 
all the rest of the storm that raged round 
Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer and 
the rest, on which I had brought myself 
up intellectually, was a mere middle-class 
business. Suppose it could have produced 


a nation of Matthew Arnolds and George 
Eliots ! — you may well shudder. The 
importance of the economic basis dawned 
on me.” 

He read Marx’s “Das Kapital” and 
threw himself in the succeeding years of 
1883-4-5 heart and soul into public speak- 
ing and socialist propaganda. 

Then came the Fabian Society, which 
•was really Sidney Webb and Shaw put 
together and organized, and Shaw made 
himself a Socialist orator and writer. 

This was his real education. Here he 
found his soul. 

Shaw is a realist, a Bazarof by nature, 
and about this time, towards the end of 
the eighties, he begins to see himself as 
he is. 

Someone asked him where he got his 
marvelous gift as a speaker. He says 
quite truthfully that he is no orator and 
has neither memory enough nor presence 
of mind enough to be a really good de- 
bater. Lie learned to speak as a man 
learns to skate, by dogged practice, and 
“anybody can become the same sort of 
public speaker that I am by going thru 
the same mill.” 

It was in the late eighties that Shaw 
got his first real place on The Star as 
musical critic. He wrote for it for some 
years and then began writing in the 
weekly W orld, also musical articles, and 
finally graduated, so to speak, on The 
Saturday Review in ’94. 

About this time he began to write his 
plays, and one of the first, “Arms and 
the Man,” was a great sensation and 
partial success. 

Since then he has gone on from tri- 
umph to triumph, but his first real tri- 
umph came from America thru Richard 
Mansfield, the actor manager. 

A little later he married a lady who 
was herself well off, but already Shaw 
had begun to make so much money by 
his plays that the economic question 
scarcely concerned him. 

Once in talk he gave a humorous ac- 
count of his marriage, which may be re- 
produced here. 

He said he was cycling and hurt his 
foot ; the wound took a long time to heal 
and all the time a lady took very good 
care of him. He said he felt his danger 
and that he was being pushed to a pro- 
posal out of sheer gratitude and a sense 
of obligation, so one morning he resolved 
to escape. He got up and dressed very 
early and set out . . . Fate was against 
him ; he slipped at the top of the pol- 
ished oak stairs and fell headlong to 
the bottom. There the lady found him 
and as she helped him up and mothered 
him, his last hope died and he could do 
nothing but exclaim : “Will you marry 
me ?” 

“Not now, dear,” was the reply, “but 
as soon as you get well.” 
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and glamor of novelty ; he must not bear 
an old label. Thus tenors like Martinelli 
and Orville Flarrold, for all their excel- 
lent ability and public favor that 
they rightfully enjoy, could hardly be 
launched at this date as new Carusos. 
For better, for worse, the public knows 
them too well, and the functions they 
fulfill, high as they are, are not quite 
those of a King Caruso, whose treasury, 
let none forget, is the box-office. The 
new king in tenordom must take his place 
previously announced, but little seen and 
little heard. Neither the Grand Vizier 
nor the Lord High Chancellor ever 
mounts to the throne. Martinelli is defi- 
nitely Martinelli ; Harrold, Harrold. 

The Caruso voice among the young 
tenors, as said above, inhabits the throat 
of Mario C'hamlee. In all its beauty it 
is as yet a smaller, less authoritative voice 
than its supreme prototype ; it is also a 
younger voice, and with time and careful 
usage it is sure to develop copiously. 
Mr. Chamlee sings well and is an earnest 
and assiduous student of vocal art. Be- 
sides the golden vocal gift, he has a good 
stage presence. 

The wizardly Antonio Bagarozy of 
New York, that most expert discoverer 
of new vocal talent since Oscar Hammer- 
stein, found Mr. Chamlee several years 
ago (the tenor hails from Los Angeles), 
but, like Mr. Gigli, he joined the Metro- 
politan company only this season. He 
would have joined earlier but for the war 
and his military service in France. The 
night of his Metropolitan debut in 
“Tosca,” seasoned opera-goers hearing 
his voice remarked at once the resem- 
blance in quality to Caruso’s. With every 
subsequent part he has won new favor, 
and those parts have included two as 
inexorably exacting and as rich in the 
great tenorial tradition as Edgardo in 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” and the Duke in 
“Rigoletto.” Moreover, Mr. Chamlee is 
already known in various sections of the 
country thru his appearances with the 
traveling Scotti Opera Company. His 
future is unmistakably of the brightest. 

Lucien Muratore, the eminent French 
tenor, might plausibly be a Metropolitan 
successor for Caruso if he were free to 
sing with the Metropolitan company. But 
this distinguished artist, of all the tenors 
now before the public the most accom- 
plished actor and incomparable in the 
embodiment of romantic heroes, is bound 
to the Chicago Opera Association. 

Of course, conceivably, the successor 
to Caruso might be something quite other 
than a tenor, or even than a singer. It 
might be some such thing as Diaghileff 
offered when with the Russian ballet and 
Russian opera he burst upon western 
Europe, dazzling and intoxicating audi- 
ences with the glad gospel of his scenic 
reform. But doubtless it will be a tenor. 
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chanting tale they enacted, spread rap- 
idly. Almost exactly a year later, on 
March 30, 1914, Max Reinhardt pro- 
duced “The Yellow Jacket,” under the 
title, “Die Gelbe Jacke,” at the Kammer- 
spiele Theater in Berlin — an ornate spec- 
tacle with a rotund and extremely Ger- 
man company in a thick and wordy trans- 
lation which missed much of the light- 
ness and fragility of the original but 
which did not prevent a substantial suc- 
cess. In the course of the same season, 
Budapest saw the play in Hungarian 
under the direction of Miklos Faludi. 
Another German production was made 
in Vienna, but perhaps the most satis- 
factory of all in the Teutonic countries 
was disclosed by the Dusseldorfer Schau- 
spielhaus during a guest season at the 
Kiinstler Theater in Munich in July, 
1914, under the artistic directorship of 
Georg Fuchs of the Munich Theater, and 
of Gustav Lindemann and Louise Du- 
mont of the Diisseldorf company. Ben- 
rimo had assisted with the Reinhardt pro- 
duction, but he had nothing to. do with 
that at Munich which was visualized in 
its own way — simply but more colorfully 
than elsewhere, with the same nonchalant 
Property Man and an even more officious 
and smiling Chorus. 

Russia, too, annexed “The Yellow 
Jacket” in the same season of 1913-1914, 
where it was known as “Zhyoltaya Kof- 
ta.” By some strange vagary, rumor 
brought word that it had been produced 
at the Moscow Art Theater under the 
direction of Constantin Stanislavsky, but 
the fact of the case is that instead it was 
a part of the repertory of the opening 
season of the Svobodny or Free Theater, 
an institution which split at the end of 
its first year to form the Moscow Dra- 
matic Theater and the Kamerny Theater, 
the home of the futurists, cubists and 
experimenters of the stage. In that pro- 
duction, Alice Koonen, who was destined 
later to win fame for her cubist Salome 
at the Kamerny, was the Plum Blossom, 
and Alexander Tairoff, director of the 
Kamerny, supervised the work. 

The staunchest friends of “The Yellow 
Jacket,” territorially speaking, have been 
the Spanish, for, unsatisfied with making 
an extravagant production of the play in 
their own capital city, they have carried 
it to Portugal, to Cuba, and thru the 
lengths of South America. Spain’s fore- 
most living playwright, Jacinto Bena- 
vente, author of “The Bonds of Inter- 
est” and “The Passion Flower,” is closely 
linked with this far-flung production. 
John Garrett Underhill roused Bena- 
vente’s interest in the play to the extent 
that he agreed to make the translation, 
a version which has been judged ex- 
tremely sympathetic by those who know 
it ; and he and Mr. Underhill, with the 
assistance of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dou- 


ville Coburn, who by that time had taken 
over the American rights, selected the 
costumes and paraphernalia for the pro- 
duction in New York. The play was 
produced in Madrid at the Teatro de la 
Princesa, April 22, 1916, and added up a 
total of thirty or forty performances be- 
fore the company started on tour, a long 
record considering the fact that the 
Spanish, like all continental theaters, is 
established on a repertory basis. Spain’s 
leading actor, Fernando Diaz de Men- 
doza, headed the company in the role of 
Chorus, and his wife, Maria Guerrero, 
idol of Madrid, appeared as Chee Moo. 
Ever since its premiere, “The Yellow 
Jacket” has remained in the repertory of 
the Princesa Theater and is invariably 
used for De Mendoza's benefit perform- 
ances. The tour to Spanish America oc- 
cupied the summer — or the winter, south- 
ern-hemispherically speaking — of 1916. 
The Odeon in Buenos Aires, and the lead- 
ing theaters of Havana, Montevideo, 
Lima. Caracas and other capitals housed 
the Benavente-Mendoza company in turn, 
and the critical public acclaim was un- 
broken. 

France and Italy among western Euro- 
pean countries alone have not seen “The 
Yellow Jacket.” Paris has been on the 
verge of acquaintance ever since the sum- 
mer of 1914. A French version of the 
play had been made by Henri Pierre 
Roche, poet, critic and playwright, and 
production was planned for the Theatre 
d’fidouard VII, but the outbreak of the 
war postponed the opening indefinitely. 
The project has not been abandoned, 
however, and may be brought to a head 
at any time under the auspices of Mon- 
sieur Roche and Gaston Mayer of Lon- 
don. 

The fate of the play on its native soil 
took a distinct upturn following its tri- 
umph abroad. With faith in its future 
here despite original apathy, Mr. and 
Mrs. Coburn bought the rights in 1915 
and presented it out-of-doors at univer- 
sities and colleges during the summer. 
Thru the ensuing fall and winter they 
toured the middle west, using the original 
scenery and costumes, and finally on 
November 9, 1916, revived the play for 
matinees only at the Cort Theater, New 
York. Their most sanguine hopes were 
fulfilled and shortly they moved to the 
Harris for night performances and later 
to the Liberty, running up a total of 
twenty-three weeks before the season 
closed. The present revival, opening 
January 4, has had the co-operation of 
Marc Ixlaw in association with the Co- 
burns, and has brought back to the cast 
several members of the original company, 
such as Schuyler Ladd, Arthur Shaw, J. 
Arthur Young, Antoinette Walker and 
Juliette Day. 

The ultimate destination of “The Yel- 


low Jacket,” of course should be in the 
repertory of a National Theater, if we are 
ever so wise as to gather the latent forces 
for such an institution. Glorious acci- 
dent of the theater it may be, for neither 
of its authors has done anything com- 
parable since ; but, accident or no, there 
it is, complete, self-satisfying, self-sus- 
taining. The originality of its genius, 
the privilege it possesses to call itself 
American, has never been so graciously 
expressed as by its French sponsor, Mon- 
sieur Roche: “‘The Yellow Jacket’ is 

exceptional by reason of a wonderful 
quality which I consider to be essentially 
American. The daring, yet at the same 
time the smoothness of the creation, 
uniting in itself such widely separated ele- 
ments of world poetry and even adding 
new ones, then melting them in one flow 
of deeds and words, full of music and 
fancy, belongs to the new continent!” 

IMPRESSIONS OF A BALLET 

By George S. Remmell 

Brain and feet in sweet accord. 

Argent tinsel, lustrous hair, 

A scarf, a rose, and rhythmic arms 
Undulating in the air. 

Kaleidoscopic, pastel lights, 

Now subdued, now crystal clear. 
Varying as passions change. 

Love and sorrow, peace and fear. 

Knotted oaks and silver birch, 

A meadow bright, a mountain high, 
Castles grim, a ballroom fair, 

Twinkling stars in blue-black sky. 

Violin with dulcet tongue. 

Breathing soft a languorous croon ; 
Castanet and tambourine 
Clanging to a virile tune. 

Saute, jete, pas de basque, 

Lightly tripped with agile grace : 
Swirling, swaying, lithesome forms 
Pirouetting injto space. 

Bacchanal, — pulsating, wild; 

Menuet of regal charm ; 

Simple pastoral of love ; 

Sword dance, — clamant with alarm. 

Movement, color, pleasing sound, 

Art adroit of mimicry, 

Welded in aesthetic chain, — - 
Harmony of high degree. 

Curtain : — shock of garish glare, 

Noisy laughter, shuffling feet, 
Fairyland — the dream — behind, 

Chilling blasts, prosaic street. 
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mother never to undertake anything — be 
it important or unimportant — without first 
consulting the crystal ball that would 
show her the future clear and undis- 
guised. The kind-hearted fairy returned 
then to Avalon — the city of all elfin 
spirits — and found relief in the thought 
that she had, at least, one of her god- 
children started on the right road to hap- 
piness. 

The pretty little Melissa followed the 
counsel of her fairy-godmother most 
obediently, and whenever she and her 
friends planned an outing she looked into 
the crystal to make sure that the next day 
there would be fine weather and a smiling 
sky; likewise, whenever she wanted to 
buy a dress she inquired assiduously if 
the goods were durable and would not 
fade ; and before she ever consented to 
get tickets for a new play she anxiously 
consulted her crystal to determine before- 
hand if the outlay of the money were 
commensurate with the pleasure that was 
awaiting her. Pretty soon, of course, 
Melissa acquired the reputation of being 
an unusually clever, level-headed and 
foresighted girl, and all her friends were 
praising her and sought her advice in all 
possible and even some impossible mat- 
ters. Melissa, quite naturally, was highly 
flattered by the attention and admiration 
accorded to her wonderful intelligence, 
and she wrote a charming little note to 
the kind-hearted fairy, saying that she 
had never received so pleasurable and 
profitable a gift as the magic crystal. 

And then, suddenly, the pretty little 
Melissa, like many other lovely women, 
“stooped to folly,” and found — alas ! also 
too late — -“that men betray.” After hav- 
ing loved, not wisely but too well, a 
young, gay, reckless ne’er-do-well of a 
musician (how surprised her friends 
were ; how they wagged their heads and 
exclaimed : “Who would have believed 
such a thing of so clever a girl!”) she 
appeared one day in the castle of her 
godmother and begged tearfully to be 
helped once more out of her troubles. 
The kind-hearted and the mischievous 
fairy were just sipping tea in their cool, 
comfortable parlor when the much sub- 
dued and rather woful looking Melissa 
appeared before them with her sorry tale, 
and the kind-hearted fairy, who had be- 
lieved her Melissa to be, thanks to the 
gift of the crystal, forever safe and set- 
tled, almost lost her temper. 

“Melissa,” she exclaimed reproachfully, 
“Melissa, how could this happen? How 
was such a thing possible?” 

“Well,” said Melissa, “just as such 
things always happen. He was nice and 
good-looking and affectionate — oh, very 
affectionate, dear fairy — and it was 
Spring, and he played the Moonshine 
Sonata most beautifully, and I was young 
and loved him and believed in him.” 

“But your magic crystal?” asked the 
fairy. “Did your crystal not warn you? 
Did it not reveal to you the future? Or 
have you lost my precious gift?” 

“Oh, the old crystal,” said Melissa 
peevishly, “of course I still have it. It 


is at home in one of my bureau-drawers. 
But at that time, when I was so deeply 
and so enchantingly in love, I really never 
thought of consulting the ball, the idea 
never entered my mind ; to tell the truth, 
I had quite forgotten I had the crystal. 
The sweetness of the fleeting hour and 
the delight of the moment — they meant 
all to me. You know, dear fairy, if we 
are once keenly interested in the present 
we do not care a straw about the future.” 

The mischievous fairy was so charmed 
with this ingenuous confession that she 
invited the pretty little Melissa to a 
luncheon to which mortals usually are not 
admitted, but the kind-hearted fairy im- 
mediately stopped the fabrication of fur- 
ther crystal balls, and in her despondency 
she abandoned the idea of helping man- 
kind, deeming it a hopeless and useless 
undertaking. 

Into the Sea of the 
Moon and Sixpence 

( Continued from page 44) 

I cannot vouch for the authenticity of 
this remark. Mr. Maugham spoke of the 
eighth art with the cautious formality of 
one just introduced. He said he would 
like to do more pictures. 

“There is nothing technically difficult 
about writing a picture,” he commented. 
“It has something of both the novel and 
the play. Its closest parallel, I think, is 
the Elizabethan drama. Shakespeare 
wrote excellent continuity. Yes, had he 
lived he undoubtedly would have become 
an Eminent Author. 

“Eor that matter, there is nothing ab- 
struse or recondite about writing a stage 
play. The producers and writers in 
power like to make those on the outside 
think there is. I suppose you might call 
this another form of the prevalent thing 
called propaganda. 

“All of us writers upon entering pic- 
ture work are prone to state our opinions 
rather airily. I fancy we make a great 
many trite observations. It seems to me 
that all the people involved in the work 
take themselves most seriously. There 
are directors who ardently desire to be 
artistic. It is pathetic to compare the 
seriousness of their aim with the absurd- 
ity of their achievement. Unfortunately, 
you cannot be artistic by wanting to be 
so. You will not achieve art in a picture 
by composing pompous titles or by bol- 
stering a sordid story with the introduc- 
tion of a Russian ballet or a fairy tale. 
The irrelevant is never artistic. To my 
mind there is something grotesque in the 
way in which an obvious symbol gambols, 
like a young elephant, in the middle of a 
perfectly commonplace story. No, these 
serious gentlemen who direct pictures will 
not make them works of art in this fash- 
ion. I think they would be well advised 
to set about the matter more modestly. 
There is a good deal of spade work to be 


done first. I venture to think also that 
the directors in the pursuit of beauty— 
(I have nothing to say about those who 
merely want to produce a picture that will 
bring in a million dollars : I have no doubt 
they know their business much better 
than I do) — might explore more sys- 
matically the photographic possibilities of 
atmospheric effect. 

“Now that the story is all the thing, it 
remains to be seen how the author will 
meet the situation. I do not think it will 
be surprising if he does not create very 
great works of art, for they come as the 
gods will, sparingly, and should be ac- 
cepted with surprise and gratitude, but 
not demanded as a right. It is very good 
to receive a barrel of s caviar now and 
then, but for the daily meal one should 
be satisfied with beef or mutton.” 

I remarked that we seemed to be sig- 
naling England for first aid for the mo- 
tion picture. 

“Yes, you have an awful crowd of us 
here,” he agreed. 

“Awful ?” 

“Yes — but we get along very nicely — 
really,” he assured hastily. “But I do not 
think you need aid from England. There 
are some remarkable new growths in 
American literature. I’ve been reading 
an excellent novel by Sinclair Lewis — 
‘Main Street.’ It seems to me to be a 
very true reflection of middle-west Amer- 
ica. Even tho a reader is not intimate 
with the character of a place, he can sense 
the truth when presented. I feel the 
truth in Mr. Lewis’ work. ‘My Antonio,’ 
by Willa Cather, too, is excellent.” 

Mr. Maugham sees much artistic im- 
pulse in America since the war. 

“You shine shoes in this country better 
than any other place in the world.” 

And our gain in polish is not all 
pedal 

“Americans have grown politer since 
the war ; the English less so. They tell 
in London, you know, that an American 
lady expressed herself recently as to how 
much more at home she felt than before. 
‘Because,’ said she, ‘so many English are 
becoming quite as rude as Americans 
used to be !’ 

“The English shopgirl used to be so 
servile, the American so haughty. Now 
the attitudes seem reversed. The war 
has broken down much class distinction.” 

Thus our American shopgirl no longer 
feels superior to the people on whom she 
waits, according to Mr. Maugham. We 
are reminded that he is new to America, 
as to pictures. 

“What surprises me most is that the 
public does not seem to care so much for 
the humorous side of its existence,” he 
continued. “It seems to take life so seri- 
ously, if one may judge by the fiction, par- 
ticularly that of the screen. Do you think 
I am mistaken?” 

I ventured the opinion that the fault 
was with the supply, not the demand. 
Motion picture producers have been la- 
menting the dearth of light comedy ma- 
terial, of the very type in which Mr. 
Maugham excels. 

“But I am writing a serious picture !” 
he exclaimed. “I hadn’t thought much 
about comedy for the screen. It must be 
( Continued on page 77) 
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power, while possessing a considerable 
strain of the Celtic imagination, if not so 
much perfection of form. He can be 
strikingly realistic, which Dunsany can 
not. He needs no supernatural machin- 
ery to make his vision potent. 

Frank Craven is one of the most skil- 
ful actors on our stage — possibly the most 
skilful. But in “The First Year” he also 
discloses himself again (ten years ago he 
hinted it in “Too Many Cooks”) as a 
playwright who, without any conscious 
effort at being “literary,’’ at being a 
“critic of life,” makes real literature out 
of the acted play because he chooses his 
subject from every-day life and writes 
about it with his eye always on the ob- 
ject. In “The First Year” he writes 
about the early married life of a young 
middle-class couple in any small town, 
their quarrels, their domestic difficulties 
in trying to give a grand dinner party in 
a tiny flat, their efforts to “get on,” their 
discontents, their underlying affection, 
good humor, decency. It is “Main 
Street” with a difference — the difference 
being Craven's own sympathetic love for 
these folk instead of scorn of them. We 
personally believe that so far as it goes 
it is a sounder, truer picture of Ameri- 
can small town life than “Main Street.” 
And it is enormously amusing and af- 
fectionate without any resort to sentimen- 
tality. The style is as American as that 
of a George M. Cohan play, or as “Turn 
to the Right,” but, unlike the Cohan 
plays, it cuts below the surface and gives 
us real human beings. There’s health in 
our popular theater when it can produce 
such a work. 

Another significant native play, pro- 
duced in the spring at a special matinee, 
thanks, one fancies, to the ambition of 
Grant Mitchell, the actor, who proposes 
to play in it regularly next season, is 
“The Hero,” by Emory Pottle. The 
drama dares to tell a truth it has been 
dangerous to blurt out of late — namely, 
that a physical hero in war may be a 
moral scoundrel in peace. The drama 
punctures a certain balloon which has 
been inflated with hysteria rather than 
hydrogen. 

Other distinctly worthy native plays of 
the season were Eugene O’Neill’s “DifF- 
rent,” (a rather grim sex drama in two 
acts) ; “Just Suppose,” by A. E. Thomas, 
an American “Old Heidelberg,” with the 
Prince of Wales and a Virginia girl as 
the hero and heroine, and written with 
that graceful, well-bred style Mr. Thom- 
as commands above any other Amer- 
ican playwright : “Rollo’s Wild Oat,” 
one of those soap-bubble comedies by 
Clare Kummer, which have given her a 
unique place in our theater ; “Enter 
Madame,” by Gilda Varesi, who also acts 
the leading part — a comedy of the artis- 


( Continued from page 35) 

tic temperament without great origi- 
nality but written and acted with as- 
sured skill, with the technical finish we 
associate with Continental drama : “The 
Bad Man,” by Porter Emerson Browne, 
which takes a “wild west” plot and set- 
ting and converts the whole into a merry 
and pointed satire; “The Tavern,” staged 
by G. M. Cohan, which is a burlesque of 
melodrama, a melodrama played with its 
tongue in its cheek, and rare good fun ; 
and, finally, “Miss Lulu Bett,” a play 
made by Miss Gale herself from her 
novel of the same name. It is not so 
good a play as “The First Year,” but 
it cuts deeper into character, and has the 
sting of a keen woman’s wit when her 
indignation is aroused by the effects of 
petty, small-town life on one of her own 
sex. 

Here, then, is a list of plays any one of 
which has point, and is theatrically ef- 
fective and skilfully written; and more 
than one of them is significant of the 
trend of thought and feeling in our land 
today. When you consider that the out- 
standing feature of the season in the 
book world has been the self-conscious 
revaluation of our boasted small-town 
life, it is significant to find the theater, 
generally two or three years behind the 
times, producing a “First Year” and a 
“Lulu Bett” the very same season. It 
shows our theater is at least beginning to 
be immediately alive to the life about it, 
and not taking its interest second hand. 

Unfortunately, the season has little to 
offer in the way of acting achievement, 
except by players already established. 
The outstanding exception is the per- 
formance by Clare Eames as the queen in 
Drinkwater’s “Mary Stuart.” While she 
still lacks the technical skill to impart 
variety to so long and trying a role, the 
young queen’s aristocratic bearing, her 
fiery scorn, her nervous, intense mental 
energy, her hungry heart, were all sug- 
gested by Miss Eames in a way that 
rouses great hopes for her future on our 
stage. It was a difficult part for so inex- 
perienced a player — for any player — and 
she rose to it bravely and well. 

For the rest, excellent performances 
were to be expected from Frank Craven, 
as the middle-class hero of “The First 
Year”; from Laura Hope Crewes as the 
smiling wife in The Theatre Guild’s pro- 
duction of “Mr. Pim Passes By,” a wife 
who rules by womanly wiles and watchful 
waiting; from Gilda Varesi as the tem- 
peramental prima donna in her own play, 
“Enter Madame” ; from Holbrook Blinn 
in “The Bad Man” ; from Arliss as the 
wily, wicked Rajah in “The Green God- 
dess”; from that deft, delightful come- 
dian, Roland Young, in “Rollo’s Wild 
Oat” ; and from Margaret Anglin in a 
cheap, sensational foreign -born play, 


“A Woman in Bronze,” made successful 
only by this fine player's powerful per- 
formance. However, Miss Anglin atoned 
in some measure by special performances 
of Joan of Arc. 

There were two surprises in the sea- 
son. One was the extraordinary per- 
formance by Charles Gilpin, the negro 
actor, in “The Emperor Jones.” Gilpin, 
of course, is not an untried actor ; he has 
been at it for years, but never before 
had a chance at a big part on Broadway. 
Unfortunately, the leading roles for him 
will always be few and far between. The 
other surprise was furnished by Carroll 
McComas, as Miss Lulu Bett. She, 
too, is not a beginner, but hitherto she 
has been seen in much lighter parts, par- 
ticularly in musical comedy. Her Lulu 
is done with rather broad strokes, but 
it is full of genuine feeling for character. 
Laurette Taylor and Doris Keane re- 
vived their old successes, “Peg o’ My 
Heart” and “Romance,” in the spring, 
but there was no surprise in either of 
these sterling performances, of course. 

But it is the success of Miss Eames 
in “Mary Stuart” which points the way 
our young players must follow if they 
are to develop into the stature of 
Miss Anglins and Mrs. Fiskes. They 
must play strong, intricate roles. You 
cannot make bricks without straw. As 
the native American drama develops, it 
will need actors to interpret it, and they 
can only be made by practice in fine parts. 

The unusually large number of special 
matinees of serious dramas which have 
been given this year is an encouraging 
sign that the players realize this, and are 
seeking to develop themselves. But, as 
yet, they do not have chance enough for 
practice, nor powerful enough roles in 
our current plays to call out their latent 
powers. One of the great needs of our 
stage is still a repertoire company in 
every large city. There will always be 
something a bit makeshift about our 
American theater until that result is 
brought about. We have no adequate 
training ground for actors. 

illlliimiiiiiiiiimiiiimmimiiiUHimiiiiiiMimiiimiiiniiniiiimininiiiiimimiiiiiiniiiiiimmimimiiimMimiiminiiii 

I MADE CYMBALS 

By Le Baron Cooke 

I made cymbals of my hands 
And played to you ; 

At first you were amused, 

I played with increasing feeling and you 
seemed afraid ; 

But when I beat my hands with worship- 
ful abandon 

I saw you were bored with my serenade. 
I shall never celebrate my love again. 
For you have chilled the ecstasy in my 
soul, 

And my hands are dead . . . 
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hen there’s nobody home 
but the cat 


There’s a Paramount Picture at 
the theatre, and puss is welcome 
to the most comfortable chair. 

A cat may be content with 
dream pictures in the firelight, 
but humans know where there’s 
something better. 

What a wonderful spell Para- 
mount Pictures exercise over 
people’s imaginations, to empty 
so many thousands of homes in 
every State every day for two 
hours ! 

And to empty them for a bene- 
ficial purpose! Tonic for spirit 
and body! 

For you get the best in Para- 
mount Pictures 

— the best in story, because the 
greatest dramatists of Europe 
and America are writing for 
Paramount. 

The best in direction, because 
the finest directing talent is 
attracted by Paramount’s un- 
equalled equipment to enable it 
to carry out its audacious plans. 


The best in acting talent, be- 
cause Paramount gives histrionic 
genius a chance to reach millions 
instead of thousands. 

The modern motion picture in- 
dustry is the shrewdest blending 
of romance with business that 
the world has ever seen. At least 
five million people in U. S. A. 
every day rely on Paramount 
Pictures to satisfy their urgent 
need of entertainment. 

Figure this, over a whole year, in 
terms of either finance or entertain- 
ment, and you begin to see what a 
striking achievement it is to lead this 
industry. 

Two-thirds of all the theatres show 
Paramount Pictures as the main part 
of their programs, and that’s why 
those theatres are the best, each in 
its locality. 

For a great theatre is nothing but 
a triumph of architecture until the 
latest Paramount Picture arrives, 

— and then, 

— why, then, 

there’s nobody home but the cat! 
Because that theatre is the home of 
the best show in town. 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES 

listed in order of release 

May 1, 1921, to August 1, 1921 

Ask your theatre manager 
when he will show them 

Thomas Meighan in 
“The City of Silent Men’’ 

From John A. Moroso’s story 
“The Quarry.” 
Cosmopolitan production 
“Proxies” 

From the story by Frank R. Adams. 
Dorothy Dalton in 
“The Idol of the North” 

By J. Clarkson Miller. 
Paramount Super 
Special Production 
“Deception.” 

Sydney Chaplin in 
“King, Queen, Joker” 

Written and directed by the famous 
comedian. 

Lois Weber’s production 
“Too Wise Wives” 

An intimate study of a universal 
problem. 

Elsie Ferguson 

in “Sacred and Profane Love” 
William D. Taylor’s Production 
of Arnold Bennett’s play in 
which Miss Ferguson ap- 
peared on the stage. 

Sir James M. Barrie’s 
“Sentimental Tommy” 
Directed by John S. Robertson. 
Roscoe “Fatty” Arbuckle in 
“The Traveling Salesman” 

A screamingly funny presentation of 
James Forbes’ popular farce. 
Cosmopolitan production 
“The Wild Goose” 

By Gouverneur Morris. 

Thomas Meighan in 
“White and Unmarried” 

A whimsical, romantic comedy 
by John D. Swain. 
“Appearances,” by Edward Knoblock 
A Donald Crisp production. 
Made in England. With David Powell. 
Thomas H. Ince Special 
“The Bronze Bell” 

By Louis Joseph Vance 
A thrilling melodrama on a gigantic 
scale. 

Douglas MacLean in “One a Minute” 
Thos. H. Ince production of 
Fred Jackson’s famous stage farce. 
Ethel Clayton in “Sham” 

By Elmer Harris and 
Geraldine Bonner. 

George Melford’s production 
“A Wise Fool” 

By Sir Gilbert Parker 
A drama of the northwest, by the 
author and director of 
“Behold My Wife!” 
Cosmopolitan Production 
“The Woman God Changed” 

By Donn Byrne. 

Wallace Reid in “Too Much Speed” 
The ever popular star in another 
comedy novelty by Byron Morgan. 
“The Mystery Road” 

A British production with 
David Powell 

From E. Phillips Oppenheim’s novel. 
William A. Brady’s production “Life” 
By Thompson Buchanan 
From the melodrama which ran a year 
at the Manhattan Opera House. 
Dorothy Dalton in “Behind Masks” 
An adaptation of the famous novel by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
“Jeanne of the Marshes” 
Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn's 
“The Great Moment” 
Specially written for the star by the 
author of “Three Weeks” 
William DeMille’s 
“The Lost Romance” 

By Edward Knoblock. 
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Amusement Park 

( Continued from page 36) 


Looking for things that would make 
figures. 

The head gateman told him 
“The best Sunday of the year. 

Twenty thousand thru the turnstile.” 

That was good but brief, 

The assistant sought further ; 

As he milled thru the listless mob 
He noted a thing or two 
Common to this genus of the species — 
Babies and children. 

He went down the pike 

Passed all the rides, grottos and palaces, 

Counting up his story. 

Then he went back to the typewriter 
And laboriously pecked out his epic, 
Which was in part as follows: 

Of the forty thousand 
Enjoying the ocean-swept Crescent Park 
Half were of the weaker sex 
And half of this half carried babies; 
And half of these babies were crying 
Because they were hungry and tired 
The other half because of ill-treatment. 
This does not take into account 
Some several thousand children 
Who were crying because they couldn't 
go on the rides 

Or their fathers wouldn’t buy them 
candy. 

Nor the eighteen who were lost 
And turned into the Lost and Found de- 
partment, 

Screaming there with the matron 
Until their parents came to claim them, 
And the parents in no case 
Seemed pleased to find them — 

At this point the press agent came in 
Looked over the screed on the machine 
And swore by the name of several deities 
“Who in the hell do you think you are? 
“The editor of the Call , or Walt Whit- 
man ?” 


V 

THE FREAK-SHOW MANAGER 

1 KNOW all there is to know 
About human nature : 

Eve dealt in freaks 
For almost forty years. 

And I'll tell you the secret of this game: 
Give 'em something that makes them glad 
They’re no worse off than they are. 
Take bearded ladies, or the fat ones, 
They always cheer the old dames up; 
And the wild-men 
They make many a fellow glad 
He quit living with his mother-in-law. 
Oh, I know this business 
From double a to z. 

I learned my trade in a vermin store 
Up on East Fifty-ninth ; 

We sold poison for rats and mice, 

So we had our windows filled with rats 
and mice, 


Young ones, old ones, white ones, black 
ones ; 

And all day long we had a crowd 
A-gaping at the things. 

Then one day the boss cleared out the 
pests 

And put a monkey in, 

He’d got from an old organ man. 

Say he was the missing link — 

Dressed up in clothes 

And smoking an old briar pipe 

You’d say he was a man; 

But he wasn’t worth a damn to draw a 
crowd. 

We had to go back to the rats and mice. 
You cant make fun of folks 
When you’ve got a thing to sell. 


VI 

POSTLUDE 


T HE last strains of the second move- 
ment of Chopin’s Fantasy Im- 
promptu died away, 

The orchestra hurriedly cased their in- 
struments 

But the dancers stood to the floor 
Applauding for an encore ; 

They’d never heard of Chopin 
But they liked his music 
When it was jazzed up a bit and called 
“Rainbows.” 

The orchestra left the stand 
And a thousand young men 
And a thousand young women 
Began again to chew their gum 
And remember that their shoes were 
much too tight. 

The same staid electrician 
Who with nightfall worked his magic 
on the ugly park 
Went wearily his rounds 
Pulling out the switches 
And where sparkled jeweled palaces 
And glowing minarets 
There stood grotesque shadows 
Against the midnight blue. 

And hurtling subways carried home 
Their drab and weary cargoes 
To disgorge at Chambers street. 

The press agent worked on his Monday 
story 

Dwelling on the noble purpose of those 
men — 

The Park Directors, 

Who kept this wonder place alive 
That millions might have surcease from 
their toil ; 

While thru the tin partition 

Came the drone of auditors counting up, 

Broken bv the muttering of the big boss : 

“A good day — God, it’s time 

A few wet Sundays more 

And we’d have to close the Park.” 


WIND-FLOWERS 

(For J. S.) 

By John Drury 

I 

The curved white sharpness of the new 
moon 

Lies low in the red west — 

A lone shell 

Cast up on the purple shore of twilight 
By the out-going tide of sunset sea. 

II 

Fine-spun mellow gold 
Faintly-scented 
And conceived into patterns 
Of Little artless curls, 

Is your hair. 

The unconscious gentle motions ; 

Of your cool ivory hands 

Are the gestures of wind-swayed slender 

River-reeds. 

And your face is delicate 
As the pure soft lines 
Of a white rose-petal. 

Gold-white girl. 

Your beauty is a subtle bow 
That plays exquisite songs 
Upon the tired worn-out strings of my 
heart. 

III 

White snow-flakes falling quietly 
In the dark night. 

Are you the little souls of soldiers 
Straying from heaven 
To remind us of the whiteness 
Of their depths? 

IV 

At times the soft music of your face 

Caresses my heavy heart 

Into a blossom of white ecstacy. 

V 

The notes of a rusty-colored robin 
Dropping from the green cloud of a tree 
On this quiet sunny afternoon 
Are like so many pieces of gold. 
Carelessly he spills them 
Over the blue hall of the sky 
And like a miser 

Greedily my heart catches and hoards 
them. 

VI 

Green 

Of early spring 
Through stark bare woods 
Subtly creeping, creeping, 

Until it rises to a flood 
Was my love for you. 

WISDOM 

By Le Baron Cooke 

Beloved, 

If you are possessed 
Of a dream. 

Fumble not for expression ; 

For the world’s eagerness 
Is insatiable curiosity, 

And he who unlocks his dreams 
Loses his own soul. 
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“Get Your Tickets for the Big Show” 


vasion of Henry may have given a self- 
consciousness to America that is quite su- 
perior, superficially, to circuses. But the 
sincere, genuine individual, whether he 
lives near Van Buren’s Corners, Indiana, 
or near Vanderbilt’s Corners, New York 
City, is as much enraptured with the cir- 
cus as ever. 

Who does not recall the thrill of the 
circus parade? Is there a thrill com- 
parable to its first view ? Scarcely. Main 
Street is lined with people who have 
waited hours in advantageous positions. 
Comes up the middle of the thorofare a 
man on horseback, shouting with dra- 
matic suspense “hold your horses, the ele- 
phants are coming.” And then bursting 
into view in the distance is a huge band 
wagon, drawn by gaily caparisoned — a 
good circus word — horses and filled with 
a seeming monument of horns. Follow 
at respectful distances gaudy cages, mys- 
teriously closed ; clowns in costume, 
equestrians, more bands, elephants, cam- 
els, and finally a steam calliope, blatant 
and discordant. 

A half holiday is declared by every 
small boy and most men. A general 
negira takes place to the fair grounds. 
Main Street is deserted. The day be- 
longs to Barnum or Ringling or Sells. 
Life is a more glorious, beaming thing — 
for a few hours. A few hours and the 
troupe has pulled up stakes, hoisted its 
vast paraphernalia on trucks at the rail- 
road siding and has slipped away into the 
night. 

Back of the scenes is a strange and 
piquant life. Caste rules. The eques- 
trians condescend to sit at the same mess 
table with the acrobats, and the acrobats 
deign to look at the clowns. An almost 
tribal tradition prevails, governed with a 
sort of beneficent autocracy by the circus 
proprietor. Even the press agent lacks 
the freedom and irresponsibility that are 
customarily associated with his office. He 
must be within call until the last lamp is 
extinguished, for a lion might escape or 
a bear kill its trainer and the news must 
be relayed to a waiting world. 

The dawn of the big business era, go- 
ing back twenty-five years, brought the 
phase of amalgamation into the circus in- 
dustry. Expenses of transportation, art- 
ists, employees of various kinds could be 
lowered by the union of circuses. It is to 
be regretted. Big business should have 
stayed away from the circus. Its ideas 
were corrupting to the spirit of play. 
They had no place in the scheme of dis- 
illusionment that a cynical business world 
brought to bear. This force left its mark 
on the circus unmistakably. The clown’s 
place, firmly established by tradition, is 
no longer so secure and endearing. The 
clown has been relegated to the back- 
ground. Slivers, the King, is dead — and 


( Continued from page 37) 

there is no king. Instead there is but a 
motley group, valiantly and pathetically 
struggling for a little of the old-time ap- 
plause and recognition, filling in gaps be- 
tween the so-called sensational feats. 

Families, trained for generations, are 
rapidly disintegrating. There is no longer 
the old-time lure of the tanbark. Com- 
petitive enterprises conducted in perma- 
nent buildings in large cities are reaping 
the nomadic harvest. Vaudeville beckons 
with its high salaries and housing com- 
forts. The Hippodrome offers a long 
and hospitable refuge. Even Ziegfeld 
sounds a magnetic horn from the roof of 
the New Amsterdam Theater and auda- 
cious acrobats come tumbling from their 
tents. 

And now, to make matters worse, so 
far as the show “under the big tent” is 
concerned, a forbidding finger has been 
lifted against the freaks. The reformers, 
in their campaign to take the red and the 
white out of the national emblem, have 
descended upon the Bearded Lady, the 
Lion Faced Boy, the Living Skeleton, the 
Missing Link, the Cardiff Giant and all 
the other eccentricities of an otherwise 
monotonous human race, declaring with 
irksome superiority that the public has 
become disgusted with freaks. 

They miss the human note, these re- 
formers. They would have us believe we 
are not interested in the grotesque, the 
extraordinary, the unconventional. They 
would have us live the same, disgustingly 
drab life that they profess to enjoy. They 
attempt to pretend that they know more 
what the public wants than Barnum. The 
very idea ! 

And with characteristic cruelty they 
have not considered the freaks at all. 
Now freaks have pride in their profes- 
sion. They are not the unhappy and 
morbid creatures that they are sometimes 
painted. They are out of the ordinary. 
They are something that most men are 
not and cannot be. And being freaks on 
display they receive good salaries, live 
well without arduous labor and have an 
opportunity to see the world. A freak 
might well say, “Who wouldn’t be a freak 
under such circumstances ?” 

Do you recall the crusade against bear- 
baiting? Was not the argument ad- 
vanced by the reformers that it was the 
pleasure experienced by the spectators 
rather than the pain felt by the bears that 
annoyed them? In moving to eliminate 
freaks, a traditional entertainment of the 
circus, the reformers may have the pleas- 
ure of the spectators again in mind. 

Perhaps the day is coming when the 
circus will be reduced to its original Ro- 
man character, for the exhibition merely 
of chariot races. But there must be some 
compensation. As constituted at present 
the chariot races of the circus, forming, 


as a rule, the last feature of the enter- 
tainment, are so palpably a fraud that 
even small boys remain unthrilled. In the 
days of the Caesars the chariot race was 
an exciting event. It required specially 
trained horses and drivers. It helped to 
keep Romans contented with their rulers. 
It helped to postpone the day of their 
downfall. 

Let the professional fun-throttlers pro- 
ceed with caution. If they take away cer- 
tain traditional parts of a circus they 
must strengthen other traditional parts, 
else even Americans, a tolerant, if not 
docile people, may rise up and demand 
their long-lost liberties. When a circus 
is tampered with the very vitality of the 
nation is disturbed. 

After all, do not Americans prefer ac- 
tivity and agility to anemia — particularly 
pernicious anemia? 

Anatole France: 
Beau Brummel of 
Sceptics 

( Continued, from page 39) 

a ghost. His solving merriment is aj 
comic fourth dimension. His is the un- 
arithmetical grin. 

That this pacifist became a warrior in 
1914, that he had gone over to Socialism, 
but completes the irony of his Daemon. 
He rounded himself out by taking sides. 
The race, the human, in him (prefigured 
in that masterpiece, “Cranquebeille” — 
1904 — which John Galsworthy expropri- 
ated and called “Justice”) leaped to its 
feet. The Tri-Color and humanity were 
merely extensions of Anatole ; 1914 was 
a giant retort wherein the individual in 
him, the literary wizard and indifferent 
seer disappeared like a snow-storm in a 
sun. 

The smile and the tear married and 
became a sword ! 

The great ghost, Race Solidarity, rose 
before him like some mythological beast. 
His Socialism was a confrontation of the 
common enemy of man, Selfishness. His 
intellect foundered in his heart. He be- 
came the thing he smiled at. 

The Abbe Jerome Coignard fell on his 
knees before La Pucelle. 

He is himself a character out of one 
of his books. He satirized his own life 
in that inscrutable August. 

In “The Opinions of Jerome Coig- 
nard” and “Le Jardin d’Epicure” he is a 
chemist of visions, the Beau Brummel of 
Satanus. He analyzed and classified the 
errors that the world believes to be cer- 
( Continued on page 78) 
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T HESE three “movie” stars are fortunate in having good 
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The Art of Baylinson 


( Continued from page 11) 


ing with an artist, and indeed one of a 
very distinct and well-developed talent. 

But it is the method, the principle, 
which we have set out to discuss. For 
if we do not go to the length of saying 
that Mr. Baylinson’s art stands or falls 
with that principle (his personality was 
evidenced in earlier work of a more fa- 
miliar character and it may in time find 
other expressions again), yet we have 
here a definite adherence to the idea of 
the Cubists, an evident assertion of the 
artist’s right to use what means he sees 
fit for the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose. 


Taking these words by themselves, 


few people would be apt to contest them. 
But in connection with the pictures 
shown here, many will say that a line 
really has to be drawn somewhere : these 
Cubistic works are not nature. Sure 
enough — but then no good picture ever 
is nature : it is the rendering of some 
man’s idea of nature, in terms of form 
and color. The reason why we find the 
enormous differences between Egyptian 
and Gothic art, for example, or between 
Japanese and Dutch, is that each age, 
each race has a different vision; nature 
has always been the same. It is the idea 
that changes, and it is his idea that man 
expresses in art. William Blake went 
even further when he said : “The fool 

sees not the same tree that the wise man 


sees. 


Try any other working-out of the 
question, you will find that only by some 
such explanation as this can you account 
for the evolution that has occurred in art 
in the last hundred years. A new artist or 
school arises, is condemned as unnatural, 
gains some adherents among the public, 
is accepted — in time — by the whole pub- 
lic, and then is held up to the next gen- 
eration as the mirror of nature from 
which it is anathema to depart. What 
nonsense ! The art in question was the 
mirror of certain ideas, from first to last, 
and if we dig up the old newspapers and 
books that said the painter in question 
was or was not true to nature, the whole 
discussion becomes an inexpressible bore, 
because today we see that it is aside from 
the point, which is to settle what ideas 
the artist had to present, and with what 
talent he embodied them in form and 
color. 

If we have passed this barbed-wire en- 
tanglement of the “nature” discussion, 
pernaps we may get on to the pictures 
in hand and try to work out their quali- 
ties. With all their “queer” lines and 
colors, they are a record of things seen 
and a comment on them. It is not an art 
of fantasy, in the sense that we use the 
word before pictures of legend or alle- 
gory, it is the response of a realistic 
mind to a seeing of people— in given 
surroundings, under a given light. 

“And does he see them in that way?” 
is the question that is often asked. The 
answer is, of course, that he sees them as 
others do — his pictures are what he has 
to say about his* subject. A gesture of 
( Continued on page 76) 
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On a Thoughtful Day 

( Continued from page 31) 

thrusting “Act as good as yer look, 
Lulie,” and her feeble, sick-in-the-mind 
relapses into vagary wherein, fragmen- 
tarily, the Past comes back to her — the 
Past that, really, has long since ceased 
to matter. 

What would Grandma Bett and the 
sender of that long-ago, warm little note 
be like? 

I hadn’t a doubt. 

She would be friendly. I knew that 
well. She would be human, else there 
could never have been possible a Grand- 
ma Bett, with her withered old wisdom 
at the dry root of which there remained, 
hard and green, something that knew. 
She would have balance and perspective, 
and there would be no more of Heaven 
than of Earth. All her little contacts 
had proclaimed her. Her personality had 
stretched forth its kindly, comradely 
hand and touched us, each, with a de- 
lightful certainty. 

It was with a certainty of being wel- 
comed that I entered. 

Mrs. Hale is forty-eight. She says 
that there are two things she simply could 
not prevaricate about. One is her age 
and the other is her salary. She believes 
that she can be quite as interesting at her 
own age as at a fictitious one. 

She has a healthy skin, eyes darkly 
brown and very steady under heavily 
marked brows, and thick white hair. I 
give you these personal details lest 
Grandma Bett lead you to a feebly erro- 
neous impression. She has repose and 
vitality. 

We sat in her living room. It was 
book-lined and here and there I caught 
titles: Heine’s poems, the works of 
Henry James, Thomas Hardy, some 
children’s books that have never been 
discarded. 

There were prints on the wall and a 
Corona typewriter on the desk. The 
room had no air of interior decorated 
modernity. The things of that room had 
been lived with and bore the lovable 
traces. 

From other rooms there came the 
sound of a typewriter clicking and of a 
woman’s cough. 

“My whole family have arrived from 
India,” Mrs. Hale explained, “and we 
are simply bristling with beds !” 

In one corner of the room, on a 
lacquered table, a cool luncheon was 
served us, and we reminisced over the 
“Elsie Books” and “Little Women” and 
“Little Men.” We had a great bond in 
that we remembered almost verbatim and 
certainly incident for incident the troub- 
lous trials of Elsie’s martyred childhood. 
We had wept over them, page by page. 
“Nevertheless,” said Mrs. Hale, “they 
were pernicious reading, those books. 
They did distort life abominably.” 

She told me how, once, she had de- 
cided to write children’s books. To this 
end she began to pore again over “Little 
Women.” “Some hours later,” she said, 
“I came to the realization that I was 
weeping in complete abandon and had 
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On a Thoughtful Day 

quite forgotten my original intent in 
reading it.” 

I told her about the “big tree.” 

“How lovely !” she said, “how dear of 
them ! Do be sure to mention that in 
your article. You know, it is odd, I have 
always longed for a tree. A big tree of 
my own. I think that is one reason why 
I like this house. I cant see the tree be- 
cause of the wall between, but I believe 
that I can feel that it is there and know 
that it is budding . . now.” 

I asked Mrs. Hale about Grandma 
Bett and how in the world she had ever 
achieved her. 

“You must love old age,” I said, “to 
draw so accurate, so living a portrait.” 
“You know,” she said, “I dislike it, I 
believe. I think I know what I do know 
of it because I do not like it very well 
and because I have constantly been in 
contact with it and obliged to render it 
somewhat unwilling services. By having 
to do these services I have come to know 
what I do of the traits and idiosyncrasies, 
the habits of mind, the mannerisms and 
peculiarities of body and mind. Some 
years ago I used to visit a great-aunt of 
my husband's. She was about ninety 
years old and whenever I went there I 
made it a habit to read aloud to her. 
After I had read a while she would go 
into the next room or busy herself in 
some way calling back to me, ‘Go right 
ahead, you dont trouble me a mite !’ ” 

“I think, tho,” I said, “that Grandma 
Bett had a certain delicious irony. She 
may not have been conscious of it, but 
it was there. I think she had a per- 
spective, too, curiously sane, tinctured 
alike with pity and pain and the leaven 
of humor. I think she knew 

“I’m so glad you feel that way,” Mrs. 
Hale said, “I think I feel that way about 
her, too. And that, of course, is what 
old age should be. Knowledge. It should 
know. It should have used the stuff of 
the universe to attain to perspective and 
a sense of proportion. Youth never has 
proportion.” 

I asked Mrs. Hale whether she thought 
anything in life tremendously worth 
while. Terribly worth while. 

“For a person who plays comedy 
parts,” she said, “and is as healthy as I 
am I suppose I sound out of character — 
but no, really, I dont. 

“I believe in a world system, including 
not only this world but all the worlds. 
The system is too tremendous to be able 
to take accurate account of the individual. 
It seems to me that it all comes down to 
just this — be as kind as you can. If you 
have a fine balance, pay your debt by 
taking care of what I call the ‘strays’ — 
those less poised, less able than yourself. 
Be tolerant. Be forgiving. It all assimi- 
lates in the end, and in the end a sense 
of proportion is possible. In youth we 
agonize so much, so unnecessarily. Later 
on, things blend. 

“And there are always the little things, 
the most worth while little things.” 
“Which,” I said, “is most worth while 
to you — the theater or your writing?” 

; I knew that Mrs. Hale had written 
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eight books, the latest of which is called 
“An American’s London.” 

“The theater she said, with quick cer- 
tainty, “it always has been. Writing is 
secondary. I think I have not gone 
further on the stage because I have loved 
it too well, too truly. Besides the funny, 
not so funny to me, little fear I have never 
been able to overcome — that of losing my 
lines. Nerves, of course. I love the 
rhythm of the theater. It rests me more 
than anything else I know. I love to 
know that at such and such an hour I 
will be in my dressing-room. At such 
and such an hour I will be on the stage. 
Precisely at another hour I shall be back 
in my dressing-room preparing to go 
home. That the stage will then be dark- 
ened, the scenery put away. It is circular 
and satisfying and complete.” 

‘“What do you think about?” I said, 
“as Grandma Bett, sitting up there in a 
‘tantrum’ ?” 

“My house,” said Mrs. Hale, promptly, 
“and coming home and going to bed with 
a book.” 

Anyone can go home and go to bed 
with a book, so I said, “Your house?” 
“I’m dreaming one,” she said, “one 
must dream of something, why not a 
house? I make endless drawings, end- 
less plans, changing first this and then 
that, adding details as they come to me, 
decorating and redecorating.” 

“Where is it?” 

“It isn’t.” 

“ Isn’t f” 

“Why, no. How funny and literal you 
are. You see, we must have something 
to dream of. Grandma Bett cannot very 
well sit there and dream of men. Nor 
do I, romantically. So 1 dream a house, 
the sort of house I’ve always wanted 
. . . with the big tree directly where I 
can see it as well as feel it.” 

“Do you think you’ll ever have it?” 
“Maybe. Some day. Why not? But 
I have the dream — here and now. Which 
is what matters.” 

Riding uptown in the ’bus I felt quick- ( 
ened sensibilities and something of con- 
tent I had long missed ; something of 
poise and well being. I felt happier and 
more in tune, less of strain. One can 
always dream and over the house on 
Washington Square North the Big Tree 
will annually leaf and releaf. Life is 
poetry, after all. 
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SEEDS 

By Betty Earle 

Life, the Giver, gave me three 
Seeds: Love, Hate, and Jealousy. 

The first in carelessness I threw ; 

It died with neither tear nor dew. 

The second fell on stony ground ; 
Thorn-trees pricked and hedged it round. 

The third I planted in my heart ; 

When I let the tendrils start. 

So greedily they wound about, 

They shut the whole wide world without. 1 
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promptly, reducing only where you wish to lose and the Lawton 
Method Dissolves and Eliminates superfluous fat from the system. 
Easily followed directions do not require exercises, starving, 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but improves 
appearance and general health. 

Brings Physical and Mental Vigor 
and enables you to regain and retain your normal weight. Dr. 
Lawton (shown in picture) reduced from 211 to 152 lbs.; this re- 
ducer and genuine method have been the means whereby a great 
number of fat people through the United States and elsewhere 
have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, with- 
out discomfort. Any stout man or woman can obtain these results 
whether 10 or 100 pounds overweight, look better and feel better. The com- 
plete cost $5.00. Send for your reducer today. Remember it is guaranteed. 
DR. THOMAS LAWTON, 120B West 70th St., New York 
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yake your com- 
plexion seriously 


Are your pores enlarged or clogged 
with waste matter? Is your skin rough, 
unusually oily, blotched, or red? Don’t 
neglect the treatment of these defects 
when Resinol Ointment and Resinol 
Soap usually overcome such troubles 
quickly and easily. Resinol Ointment 
soothes and heals the skin while Resi- 
nol Soap cleanses and refreshes it. 


Try them and see. At all druggists. 

rESINol 



Always say “Bayer 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 

Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu- 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicac'd. 



Cannot Bay 
New Eyes 

Bat you can Promote a 
i-y Clean, Heeltfay Condition 

yTkl | as CVC V Use Murine Eye Remedy 
IUUk L.IL.O “Night and Morning." 

Keep your Eyes Clean, Clear and Healthy. 

Write for Free Bye Care Book. 

Murine Eye Remedy Co., 9 East Obio Slreel, Chicago 


Superfluous HAIR 3 *! GONE 


Forever removed by the Mahlei 
Method which kills the hair root ' 
without pain or injury to the skin 
in the privacy of your own home. £ 

Send today 3 stamps for Free Book let 

0. J. MAHLER CO.. 546-B, Mahler Park. Providence, R. i. 



The Craftswoman- 

( Continued from page 32) 

come back at nine the next morning to 
find her still going strong ; her head, per- 
haps, done up in wet towels to relieve the 
neuralgia she suffers from, but still en- 
ergetic, still smiling and plucky, still full 
of enthusiasm and zest for the thing she 
is doing. I do believe that she never 
thinks of herself or pauses to consider 
just how much she does do. 

“The troubles of all her friends are her 
troubles, too. She takes them and feels 
them, personally. She has none of the 
artistic temperament whose first cry is 
self-protection. I have known artists 
who would not speak above a whisper be- 
fore going on the stage for a per- 
formance. Artists who slept all day that 
they might be in perfect trim for the 
evening. All that sort of thing. Not 
Miss Anglin. Back of all that she does 
is daily and hourly endeavour, personal 
interest, unremitting effort.” 

We had been talking between the acts 
of The Woman in Bronze. Afterward 
I went back-stage and met Miss Anglin. 
I wanted to ask her about her Greek 
plays which I had heard were the nearest 
things to her heart. 

She came out on the stage in an out- 
ing coat and small hat, evidently tired, 
but quite ready to answer my doubtless 
oft repeated queries. She is the most 
friendly and put-you-at-your-ease person 
imaginable. I felt that I’d known her 
for a very long while and that to monopo- 
lize her time after midnight was but the 
privilege I was taking as an old friend. 
She’s jolly and has a sane perspective 
and takes her work seriously, but not too 
seriously. You have the feeling that 
she’d meet defeat as well as triumph with 
head held high. 

I said, “I wish you’d tell me about the 
Greek plays.” 

She said, “I did the first one, the 
Antigone, in 1910 at the Greek Thea- 
ter, University of California. It was a 
dismal failure — at least financially. Being 
my own money I couldn’t afford to be 
glib about it, but I felt I could not expect 
the first revival, professionally, of Greek 
drama in a quarter of a century to meet 
with the same enthusiasm, monetary or 
otherwise, that a George M. Cohan com- 
edy would have, for instance. It had to 
be given them gently, as it were, with 
patience and persistence. So I went on 
and produced the Electra. It was tre- 
mendously successful. The audience 
fairly swamped the stage in their enthusi- 
asm. Of course the music was marvel- 
lous. A great many came for that before 
they came for the play itself. You see 
I had the N. Y. Symphony orchestra, 
full concert strength. 

“Of course any suggestion along these 
lines to New York managers was pooh- 
poohed. ‘It cant be done,’ they said. But 
I knew that it could be. I felt that if, 
with my own money, the fruits of my 
own labours, I couldn’t have the satis- 
faction of putting the acid tests to such 
dramatic ideals as I have, I would have 
( Continued on page 75) 


Motion Picture 

CLASSIC 

for July 

D O you know what “Classic” 
means ? 

The dictionary says, “Belonging 
to the first rank in literature or art ; 
authoritative, as a model or exem- 
plar ; standard.” 

In other words. Motion Picture 
Classic is just exactly what it should 
be, the FIRST in rank of all others ! 

We offer in proof of this a partial 
survey of the contents for July: 


An absorbing interview with 
RAYMOND HATTON by one of 
our West Coast writers. Altho 
young in years, Mr. Hatton is ma- 
ture in his art and this presentation 
of his personality is accurate and 
illuminating. 

One of the most gorgeously beau- 
tiful of screen actresses, NITA 
NALDI, is interviewed by Lillian 
Montanye. Miss Naldi is playing 
“Passion” in “Experience,” and in 
spite of the fact that she is admir- 
ably suited to playing vampire types, 
with true human perversity, she 
longs to portray the "sweet young 
thing.” Don’t miss this classic in- 
terview ! 


With rare acumen and nice dis- 
crimination, Gladys Hall writes the 
story of PAULINE STARKE, the 
bright particular free-lance star of 
the movie way. 


Hazel Simpson Naylor tells inter- 
esting facts about ALICE HOL- 
LISTER, one of the earliest favor- 
ites in the cinema world. Miss 
Llollister is at present starring in 
“The Wise Fool.” Ller keen ob- 
servations on folly and wisdom are 
doubly entertaining for the new 
slant this play has given her. 


novelization of the ever popu- 
lar Wallace Reid’s newest photoplay 
will appeal to one’s mentality as well 
as one’s emotions. 


The Gallery of Screen Celebrities 
is well up to its usual artistic stand- 
ard. and the other departments of 
Classic, whose popularity has been 
proven by the never ending demand 
for them, will complete this model 
number of the Model Moving Pic- 
ture Publication. 

Motiom Picture 
CLASSIC 
for July 
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PLAY CARDS? 


Five-hundred? Bridge? Whist? You 
do? Well, we have a few sets of 
STAGE PLAYING CARDS left. 
52 cards and joker, daintily painted in 
pastel shades of pink, cream, green and 
gold, gold-edged and highly flexible. 
Each card bears the photograph of 
some well-known player, on its back. 
Only 65 cents (postpaid) per pack. 
Order your set today. 


Brewster Publications, I nc - 

175 Duffield Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“RAMON, THE SAILMAKER” 

The Picturization of Love, Mystery and Inspiration. 

Tlie possession of tile sixth sense may account for the fact 
that the girl artist paints her lover — not as others see him, 
a brutal caveman type, but with "a light that never was 
on land or sea” in his face. 

You will see him and hate him and love him in 

“RAMON, THE SAILMAKER” 

The story of a society woman and a mysterious man. And 
you will applaud the girl who can see what the world can 
not see and who wins in spite of all obstacles. 

You look at the monstrous form and hard face of the man 
and wonder, but hardly dare, to hope that beneath the 
rough exterior there is the real man, cultured, kind, worthy 
of the girl’s enduring love. 

See the girl who possesses the "eyes of the soul” in 

“RAMON, THE SAILMAKER” 

A Clark Cornelius Release 
117 West 46th Street New York City 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of SHADOWLAND, published 
MONTHLY at 175 DUFFIELD STREET, BROOKLYN , N. A . , 
for \PRIL 1st, 1921. state of NEW YORK, County of KINGS. 
Before me. a NOTARY PUBLIC in and for the Stole and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared EUGENE V. BKLVVSlE.il, 
who having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the PRESIDENT of SHADOWLAND and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief a 
true statement of the ownership, management (and it a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act ot 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 1. 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business manager are: Publisher, BREWS ILK 
PUBLICATIONS, Inc., 175 DUFFIELD ST., BROOKLYN, 
N Y.; Managing Editor, FREDERICK JAIMES SMITH 175 
DUFFIELD ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. ; Business Manager, GUY 
L. HARRINGTON, 175 DUFFIELD ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
2 That the owners are: (Give the names and addresses ot 

individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its names and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of the total amount of stock. ) THE M. t . 
PUBLISHING CO., 175 DUFFIELD ST., BROOKLYN N Y ; 
EUGENE V. BREWSTER, 175 DUFFIELD ST., BROOKLYN, 
N Y ; ELEANOR Y r . V. BREWSTER, 175 DUFFIELD ST., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. ; E. M. HEINEMANN, 175 DUFFIELD 
ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) NONE 4. 

Tli at the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a. capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 5. That the 
average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold 
or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the date shown above 
is (this information is required from daily publications only). 
EUGENE Y. BREWSTER. EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 

(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager, or owner.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of March, 
1921 E M. HEINEMANN. (My commission expires March 
30, i922.) 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of 



how X cured myself after being afflicted 15 years. 

$1,000 Cold Cash says I can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 
E. S. GIVENS, 235 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, 


The Crafts woman — 

( Continued from page 74) 

labored lovingly, but in vain. That is 
the joy of work — to do the things one 
believes in oneself.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but there are so few 
willing to take risks.” 

“Oh, as to that, perhaps I am a good 
gambler, then ...” 

“Well,” I said, harking back to an- 
cient Greece, “but you did do your Greek 
plays in New York?” 

“Yes. In 1915 I was invited by the 
University of California to give three of 
my plays there. I put on the Medea of 
Euripides, the Electra and the Iphigenia 
in Aldus. I had to repeat them twice. 
I had confidence then. 

“In 1918 I did them all at Carnegie 
Hall and at the Academy of Music. They 
were immensely successful. This winter 
I am to give the Iphigenia and also the 
Medea at the Metropolitan. Walter 
Damrosch has written the score especially 
for me and the orchestra is to be, as be- 
fore, full concert strength.” 

“How in the world,” I said, feebly, “do 
you have time? When ?” 

“We work after the play,” she said, 
“and mornings and all the times I am not 
actually on the stage. It is not so hard 
to do a thing when one’s spirit is in it. 
After all, the spirit animates the clay.” 
•“Aren't you ever tired?” 

“I suppose I am. Not having much 
time I cant give it much thought. But 
I do know that I would he more tired if 
I were not doing the things I want to do. 
I’m chafing then, and that is infinitely 
worse.” 

“Has it all been worth while to you,” 
I asked, “I mean shouldering so many 
things, the financial responsibilities, being 
your own producing manager, and all?” 
“Yes. The Greek plays in particular 
have been infinitely worth while to me. 
And I have felt that I could do the things 
I wanted most to do without compromise 
or question. It is all a part of the inde- 
pendence necessary to do personally crea- 
tive work. We cannot create with real in- 
dividuality when we have to submit to 
qualifications, for this reason or for that.” 
I departed with brain and finger-tips 
tingling. Had a world presented itself to 
my vision to be conquered then and there 
I have not a doubt but what I would have 
conquered it. I felt ashamed to go softly 
and inertly to bed when, at that moment 
no doubt, Miss Anglin was wrestling with 
the ancient Greek drama and a very 
modern chorus, an artizan in actuality. 
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WHY AM I TO BLAME? 

By Le Baron Cooke 

I’m half afraid to go with you, 

The devil’s in your eye ; 

And yet there’s beauty in your speech, 
And magic in your lie. 

I scan your dark, intense young face ; 
And why am I to blame, 

If, when you touch me with your lips, 

I crackle like a flame ? 



CORLISS PALMER PRODUCTIONS , INC. 
Announce 

Their First Production now being cut and edited, 
entitled „ j N THE BLOOD ” 

a six reel picture, featuring Corliss Palmer, first prize 
winner of the 1920 Fame and Fortune Contest, sup- 
ported by Leonora Ottinger, Jose Santos, Lynn Berry, 
Jackson Williams and other well known players. 
Date of release to be announced later. 


$500.00 IN PRIZES 

TO BE GIVEN AWAY 

to the five winners of the Ideal Cast Contest 


The prizes are for the readers who cor- 
rectly guess the names of the stars getting 
the greatest number of votes. 

Send in a ballot voting for your favorite 
in each role of the photoplay. 

Send in another ballot stating the names 
of those you expect to win. This second 
ballot will determine the winners of the 
prizes. No prizes to be given to the stars. 

Keep up with contest as the articles ap- 
pear in the Motion Picture Magazine, 
the first having appeared in the June issue, 
now on the stands. It will help you to judge 
what stars are going to lead the list. 

Prizes range from $250 to $25. 

You have five chances to win. 


DECORATING 

Your study, den, or library is a fine art 
when properly done. You will avoid mis- 
takes in selecting Fords Fotos for the 
purpose as they are so constructed as to 
contain the highest quality of beauty and 
workmanship. 

Your ultimate collection of art depends 
upon your knowledge as well as taste so 
that when you come to possess a rich art 
collection you will not possess merely 
pictures but, Art Gems. In, 

“THE BATHER” 

YVe offer you an Art Gem of sterling 
quality 10x20 inches in size and toned in 
a beautiful photo brown tone. Price per 
copy unmounted $1.50. Mounted copies 
ready to frame $1.85. Artistically Framed 
pictures $5.50. Pictures are on sale at 
many dealers or will be sent prepaid upon 
receipt of above price. Descriptive litera- 
ture sent on request. 

FORDS F0T0 STUDIOS Ellenburg, Washington 



ROUTtheROOTwithZW 


and permanently destroy your superfluous hair. Simple to 
use, rapid and effective. Harmless and painless. No burning 
chemicals. No electricity. Used by actresses and Beauty 
Specialists. Avoid imitations. At your dealer or direct by mail. 
Call to have FREE Demon- FRFF ROOK" 
stration. Write today for i rv 15 lj KJ rv. 

Mme. Berthe, Specialist, 33D, 562 Fifth Ave., New York 


Produce a natural, beautiful ripple wave 
that remains in the straightest hair a 
week or more, even in? damp weather or 
when perspiring. Stop burning hair or 
twisting with curlers. Ask your dealer 
or send S2 for set of 6 mailed with full directions. WATER- J 
MAID WAVER CO., G 117 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. , 
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My Lady Fashion 

( Continued from page 56) 

, to be low and the girdles may be 
sashes of broad satin, narrow ribbon 
sashes or leather belts. Tunic skirts 
and panel treatments are smart. The 
I collars may be of organdie or linen. The 
flaring models are very good and are 
' especially becoming. 

Then there are the fascinating English 
; prints which took the summer world by 
storm last year and are this year more 
; attractive than ever. The designs are 
dainty and novel, the colors soft shades, 
i with blue greys and yellows predomi- 
nating. Linens are being worn exten- 
■ sively and the looser weaves seem the 
most popular. 

We who have lingerie frocks stored 
away can bring them out again and see 
1 what their possibilities are, for this sum- 
mer sees a revival of frocks of this type. 

; The materials are bastiste, voile, marqui- 
sette, organdie and handkerchief linen. 
Combined with lace, ribbon and embroid- 
ery these materials make frocks that turn 
: warm weather into a pleasant excuse for 
*' wearing them. 

— Sleeves are of infinite variety, long and 
short, plain and puffed. The sleeves of 
1 evening gowns owe their inspiration to 
the centuries. There are square sleeves 
; of glorious lace that reach to the knees 
when the arm is outstretched. There are 
, others which sweep to the edge of the 
train, then return as by an after-thought 
to the wrist, where they are held by a 
| jeweled bracelet. 

j j Sheer, dainty gowns are dear to the 
: ihejirt of every woman, but the practical, 

; discriminating side of her looks askance 
] at; a too generous supply of summery 
b fabrics and turns gratefully to the silk 
!’ departments, radiant as nature’s gardens 
| after they are touched by the magic wand 
j of spring. 

| Silk, satin or crepe lends itself to any 
^silhouette fashion may favor. There are 
fplaids, checks and stripes that at once 
j suggest to every student of fashion their 
[adaptability as an out-dooring fabric, 
i in skirts, in jackets, in capes, wraps and 
j sports dresses. There are silks a little 
heavier in weight and a little heavier in 
texture, scintillating in all manner of out- 
| door costumes. These too, are distin- 
guished by dashing stripes, checks and 
plaids. Either of these weaves is not 
united to outdoor costumes but may be 
: developed in all-day dresses into which 
* one' may slip in the morning and feel 
jj well-dressed until evening, 
t There are rich crepes and satins, pre- 
eminent B for tailored lines, for they retain 
them irC^finitely — yet these silks never 
appear to.'- better advantage than in the 
costumes 'and wraps where they are 
draped, plaited and embroidered. 

It. is unnecessary to mention the spon- 
sorship of crepe de Chine by fashion for 
spring and summer. But there is a new 
note in the lustrous plaids, stripes and 
checks which link it to the world of 
sports, tho it still holds an undisputed 
pla§:e in the silks for the “little dress” 
which every woman craves and needs to 
we^- at any and all times during the day. 


The Art of Baylinson 

( Continued from page 70) 

his model seems to him dignified and im- 
portant, it sums up the character and is 
the center of his interest until he reaches 
the next movement of the figure that con- 
tains the essentials of his impression. He 
seizes these dominant lines and masses 
and gives you them with their echoes, 
their reverberations in space, light and 
color. And out of these elements he 
makes a construction that expresses in its 
manner what the thing in nature said to 
him in terms of the world of sight. It 
is a grave mistake to think that the pic- 
tures in the museums represent the 
world as we see it. Always, when art is 
present, there is a restatement of the 
subject in terms of what a man thought 
and felt about it. But as our scientific 
training in the portrayal of nature grew 
so perfect that we were able to produce 
pictures as exact in their copying as the 
photograph, or in fact more exact, men 
began to ask themselves whether it was 
not time to set apart just those things 
that interested them and to say those, 
deliberately passing over the matters they 
found insignificant. 

This is the development that has gone 
on in Mr. Baylinson’s art. From work 
in which he rendered the physical aspect 
of things with quite amazing fidelity 
(tinged with a certain sentiment and 
with humor), he has proceeded by slow 
steps to an art of selection, which shows 
or emphasizes only those elements of a 
scene that have impressed him as essen- 
tial to his composition. And withal, he 
is still the man who painted the realistic 
pictures we saw by him ten years ago. 
Or rather, he is more himself today, we 
see more clearly in what manner he de- 
fines such attributes of the world as 
force, grace, richness, brilliance and mys- 
tery. These and a thousand others are 
to be found, in every scene, by every 
person capable of recognizing them. It 
is the work of an artist to give us his 
vision of them and so add to our pleasure 
in seeing and in living. Perhaps he 
gives them to us imbedded in a bit of 
nature, so that we are unaware that he 
has told anything we did not know. Or, 
perhaps, like Mr. Baylinson and the 
other modernists, he “anatomizes the 
spectacle” and gives us just those fea- 
ures of it that impressed him. 

And having abstracted the lines and 
colors that convey his idea, he is freer to 
use them for purposes of design. One 
does not like to use the word, for in 
picture-making it is so often applied to 
weak things and meaningless things, to 
dress-goods paintings or to paintings that 
look like mere problems in plane or solid 
geometry. The work before us is none 
of these. It is not abstract in the sense 
that it has departed from all idea of na- 
ture. On the contrary, the model has 
been consulted constantly and so it is an 
appreciation of life that we have here, the 
stronger because of the elimination of 
incidents that seemed irrelevant to the 
artist. One might say that this type of 
( Continued on page 78) 


In Terms of the Ironic 

( Continued from page 25) 

to others ; quite the contrary. She is 
ironic only when it comes to herself and 
her own aspirations. Otherwise she is 
timid rather than assertive ; self-depre- 
ciatory to the complete eclipse of the or- 
dinary Ego. 

Nevertheless, the ironic is her forte. 
She could do with a subtle perfection the 
type of woman who, ever so gently, 
knows the supreme, inherent, inescapable 
irony that is the ore and core of all basic 
life, and acts upon it. Who, with a deft 
and sure touch, treats love and hate, com- 
edy and tragedy, with the slender whip- 
cord of that same irony, because like 
must deal with like and all things are 
capable of Socratic irony. 

Miss Lord would make a supreme sat- 
irist. She could do the sort of thing 
Mrs. Fiske could do, in her younger, 
more pliant way. 

She admits that she feels herself to 
have been consistently miscast. 

“It is,” she said, “a bad actor’s excuse 
to speak of an unlucky star, and still I 
do feel that I have been the victim of 
some such malcontent destiny. In the 
first place, I have not family opposition 
to contend with, but a sort of family 
ridicule. They simply take no interest in 
the stage at all. Mother came to see me 
- — not very long ago and for the first time 
- — in ‘Samson and Delilah,’ and her main 
comment to me thereafter was the com- 
ment of a woman who had sat next to 
her. This woman, urged on by my stage 
treatment of my stage husband, ex- 
claimed, as they were leaving the theater, 
‘Wasn’t she perfectly horrible !’ Mother 
didn’t say anything further, but — my 
brother has never so much as come to see 
me. They seem to regard it as some sort 
of harmless fad which will eventually ex- 
pire. Then, too, most of the really good 
parts I have had have been on the road. 
So soon as I have had one in New York, 
the play has promptly died.” 

“But ‘Samson and Delilah’ ...” I 
reminded her. 

“Yes, true. And I am really content 
in one thing — and that is being with Mr. 
Hopkins. In that I am perfectly happy 
and absolutely content. His interest in 
me is the warmest spot on my horizon. 
The part is difficult, of course, because, 
of course again, it inspires dislike. The 
woman is neither bird nor fish, nor beast 
nor human. But it is interesting and ca- 
pable of considerable in the way of small 
touches and shades.” 

I spoke of what had been running thru 
my mind — the fact that satire and the 
ironic would, or should, be her forte. 

“That is very curious,” she said. “I 
have always been interested in that type 
of work, in that outlook. How did you 
know ?” 

“Because I think you are that sort of 
person,” I said. 

She raised her eyebrows. Eler eyes are 
clear, rather sad, and deeply brown. 

“Ironic?” she said, “satirical?” 

“Intelligent,” I returned, “that em- 
braces the other two, or one, for the two 
are one.” 
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BE 

AN 

ARTIST 
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DRAWN BY 

14-YEAR-OLD BOY 


The above cartoon was drawn by Master Bob Brennan of the 
Washington School of Art. Bob writes that he is selling his 
work and that he is cartoonist on a small paper in Evans- 
ville, Ind. He is but one of our many students and gradu- 
ates who are making money as cartoonists, illustrators and 
designers. 

Learn by Mail at Home! 

By our new method of teaching drawing by mail you can 
learn in your own home in a short time. Get into this 
fascinating work yourself and earn $50 to $100 or more per 
week! The study is fascinating. Only a few minutes a day! 
Have your own studio or secure high-salaried position. Or 
work in spare time. Many students earn while they are 
learning. 

CDCCf BOOK AND ARTISTS’ 
r rvUiHi ; outfit! write today 

A complete outfit free to all new students. Includes every- 
thing required to produce hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
pictures. Write today. Special terms to a limited number 
of new students. Mail postal or letter for beautiful free 
Booklet, “How to Become an Artist,” filled with drawings 
and full particulars of our extraordinary offer. Do it now — 
before you forget. 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 

Room 1630, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 

ALLEN’S 

FOOTEASE 

The Powder for the Feet 


This Antiseptic, Healing 
powder takes the friction 
from the shoe, freshens the 
feet and gives new vigor. 

At night, when your feet 
are tired, sore and swollen 
from walking or dancing, 
sprinkle 

ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 

in the foot-bath 

and enjoy the bliss of 
feet without an ache. 

Over One Million rive Hundred Thousand pounds 
of powder for the Feet were used by our Army and 
Navy during the war. 

Ask for ALLEN’S FOOT- EASE to-day 


PIANO JAZZ 


By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course. Adult 
beginners taught by mail. No teacher reauired. Self-Instruction 
Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 67 styles of Bass. ISO Syn- 
copated Effects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe 
Jazz, Trick Endings, Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple 
Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obbligato, and 247 other Subjects, 
including Ear Playing. 110 pages of REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. A 
postal brings our FREE Special Offer. 

WATERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 

249 Superba Theatre Bids. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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T "in' you were to purchase rings like these illustrated above in 

X 1/ Platinum, they would cost from -1400 to $500. We are 

now manufacturing exact reproductions in Ladies’ Sterling 
Silver, Platinum finish, basket setting, pierced designs, set with 

a carat size Genuine “Egeria Gem” imported, possessing the rain- 
bow fire of a diamond. Send your name now and receive this 
wonderful Gem. 

Put it beside a diamond, stands all tests. This Gem is a wonder- 
ful discovery, only an expert can distinguish between them. Send 
no money. Write today. Give size of finger and number of ring. 
Pay on arrival. If not satisfied in 5 days, return for money re- 
fund. This is a. wonderful offer and to own one of these rings 

will be a revelation to you. 

EGERIA GEM CO. E. 113 Point St., Providence. R. I. 



No. 9, $4.59. 



No. 16, $5.50. 


“Yes, I suppose I am. ... I suppose 
I do think a great deal in terms of the 
ironic. One has to, dont you think?” 
“If one is intelligent,” I said again, 
“one is very apt to.” 

Miss Lord is the rare type that makes 
you think about her. You may want to, 
or you may not want to, that is not the 
point. You do. She is a force. She is 
a. thinker. She would like to be a dreamer, 
but is a bit afraid to be. She has poten- 
tialities, but she is conscious of the star 
she calls malcontent. She believes in 
other people more than she does in her- 
self. She is afraid of her own reflection, 
sensing only dimly the powers within her- 
self. She is the imprisoned force await- 
ing the touch of some divining-rod surer 
than any she has yet known — it may be 
a person, it may be a part — to quicken 
her into fulness of being and giving. 
She probably has certain limitations ; 
most thinkers have; but within those not 
too close confines she could move with a 
precision and a surety which would be 
surely Art. 


Into the Sea of the 
Moon and Sixpence 

( Continued from page 63) 

rather difficult to write delicate comedy 
into pictures. So much depends on dia- 
log. How I would like to collaborate 
with Charlie Chaplin ! He seems to un- 
derstand better than anyone else the re- 
actions of the world. ‘The Kid’ seems to 
me a model picture for universal appeal.” 
Mr. Maugham’s stay in California was 
devoted to a contemplation of the picture 
industry and to his first work for it. He 
was not concerned with any new novel. 

“I should think it would be fearfully 
difficult to do much labor here,” was his 
comment. “I expect to do a great deal of 
writing when I reach the Benda sea. 
True, the climate there is languorous, but 
one doesn’t need to bother with the tire- 
some details of the conventional mode. 
There is no striving to make a living. 
The people may not achieve much, from 
our viewpoint, but they do seem to 
achieve happiness. I dont know but their 
way of experiencing life is quite as 
worthy as selling stocks and shares.” 

And so W. Somerset Maugham has 
sailed south of Java, past Tahiti, to the 
Benda sea where happiness lies. But his 
voice will reach us thru the work he 
plans. He will be there a year, perhaps 
much longer. His time schedule is as in- 
definite as his destination — beyond Tahiti. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiim. iiiimtmmiiiiiuim 

CHALLENGE 
(To Nance O’Neil) 

By Le Baron Cooke 
Why should my life 
Be beaten 
Like brass, 

Or shaped 
Like enamel, 
in a small 

Conventional design? 


Health and Beauty 
From Water Faucet 

It’s Fine Fun 

10 Days’ Free Trial 

To Prove Results 

Just attach this simple yet really wonderful in- 
vention to any water faucet and turn on the water 
and you get a delightful and invigorating health 
and beauty treatment that in a surprisingly short 
time will make you look and feel like a new person. 

A few minutes a day will accomplish wonders for 
face, scalp or any part of body. The famous Clean- 
O-Pore Massager gives health-making and beautify- 
ing massage in its most beneficial form. Its sooth- 
ing suction cleanses the pores as nothing else will, 
stirs the blood to vigorous action, brings healthy 
color, creates smooth, clear new skin and healthy 
new tissue. Removes pimples and blackheads — de- 
velops neck and bust — invigorates scalp and hair 
and removes dandruff — and is downright fun to use. 

No electricity needed — nothing but running water. 
In handsome Leatherette Case, with book on care of 
health and complexion. Complete outfit only $3. 
Order today — use 10 days on approval — if not en- 
tirely satisfied return it and 
we will refund your money. 

Clean-O-Pore Mfg. Co. 

90-98 Park Place 
New York 

Agents write for interesting 
; proposition 




Comb It Through Your Hair 
and the Gray Disappears 

Don't think there is no choice between old fashioned 
dyeing and gray hair. Science has come to the rescue 
with a clear, colorless preparation which restores the 
original color in from 4 to 8 days. 

Mail the coupon for a trial size bottle. Test on 
a single lock of hair. Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color 
Restorer doesn’t interfere with washing, there is noth- 
ing to rinse or rub off. Buy from your druggist, or 
direct from us. 

MAIL THE COUPON 

The trial size bottle and comb will come by return 
mail. 

Mary T. Goldman, 422 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Mary T. Goldman, 422 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Please se*id me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer with special comb. I am 
not obligated in any way by accepting this free offer. 
The natural color of my hair is 

black.... jet black. .. . dark brown-. .. . 

medium brown .... light brown 

Name 

Address 



FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid 
These Ugly Spots 


of 


There’s no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as 
Othine — double strength — is guaranteed to 
remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine — double 
j strength — from any druggist and apply a 

A little of it night and morning and you should 
//^ soon see that even the worst freckles have begun 
*?!> to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished 
/v'r' entirely. It is seldom that more than an ounce is 
1/' needed to completely clear the skin and gain a 
y// beautiful clear complexion. 
r/ Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as 

* this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails 

to remove freckles. 
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ASK 

Your Theatre Manager 
To Show 

S HADOWLAND 
CREEN REVIEW 

T HE new single reel motion 
picture de luxe, produced and 
edited by A. D. V. Storey, 
formerly editor of “Screen Snap- 
shots,” and including scenes at 
Home, at Work and at Play with 
Stars of the Stage, Screen, Vaude- 
ville, Dance and other Arts. 

Constance Talmadge and her di- 
rector, Chet Withey; Constance 
Binney and her director, John S. 
Robertson; Rubye De Remer, with 
Director Marcel Perez; Audrey 
Munson and Director Bob Leon- 
ard; Kenneth Webb and the Whit- 
man Bennett “Salvation Nell” 
company, including Pauline Starke, 
Gypsy O’Brien and Joseph King, 
are among the celebrities who have 
staged special scenes for the first 
issues. 

Scenes from the Frenchy Broad- 
way musical comedy, “Afgar,” of 
Leon Errol, star of the Ziegfeld 
show, “Sally,” and of Madge Ken- 
nedy in the Broadway success, 
“Cornered,” are also included; also 
Bert Levy, the international vaude- 
ville star; Charles Hackett, the 
American tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House; Guiran and 
Marguerite, the dance sensations 
of the Century Roof, and others in 
dramatics, musical comedy and 
vaudeville. 

This film magazine of 
amusements and arts brings to 
you in motion pictures the 
Stars and Shows of Broadway, 
takes you behind the scenes in 
theatres and movie studios, 
shows Directors at work and 
how movies are made. 

Produced in cooperation 
with the Brewster publica- 
tions, “Shadowland,” “Clas- 
sic,” “Motion Picture Maga- 
• 

zine. 


Tell Your Theatre Manager 
to hook it from 

Producers Feature 
Service 

729 7th Avenue 

or 

Shadowland Screen Review 

17 West 42d Street, New York 


Anatole France: 
Beau Brummel 
of Sceptics 

( Continued from page 68) 

tainties. He is the taxidermist of human 
illusions. 

Finally the great Satirist had his little 
joke with Anatole, as Anatole had had 
his superb jest about all things. 

And why not? Is not France the eter- 
nal Don Quixote of civilization? She 
has the seals of Mount Sinai on her 
brows. She has always warred for the 
Invisible, for a thing not seen of the 
eyes, for Chimera. 

On the Jacob’s ladder of social evolu- 
tion she has stood on the highest rung. 
She is the sanity of the world; her so- 
cialism is a sane socialism ; her individu- 
alism a sane individualism ; her national- 
ism a sane nationalism. Her “imperial- 
ism” is self-defensive. 

But Anatole France was not “con- 
verted” a la Tolstoi. He did not reject 
his past and call in the Savonarolas for 
a bonfire of his books in the Place de la 
Concorde, as Tolstoi would have done. 
For his sense of humor perceived that 
each gesture he had made to life from his 
birth on the Quai Malaquais was valid. 

The great Russian was a freak; Ana- 
tole France is a life. 

If Anatole France had never written 
anything else, “La Rotisserie de la Reine 
Pedauque,” “Thai's” and “La Revolte des 
Anges” would have put him into the Pan- 
theon. The first named is of the very 
essence of Anatole France. It is Latinity 
in all its reckless glory. 

In “Thai's” one sees the influence of 
Flaubert. It is the irony of ascetism and 
sensualism. 

“The Revolt of the Angels” (a bar- 
tender first gave me this book to read — 
you never can tell!) is a mythcgony. It 
is the siege of Lord Abracadabra by the 
Greenwich Village geniuses of the earth. 
Not to have read it is not to have read. 

It is a pity Victor Hugo died before 
it was written. He would have moved 
his pontifical chair down a peg. 

What is the final “message” that we 
get from Anatole France? It is this; 
an eagle about to take flight from a peak 
— such should be the attitude of the free, 
evolving, life-curious soul. No thought, 
no creed, is final ; each belief should be 
only a promontory from which to be- 
hold a more distant belief. We should 
go singing toward the unknown. With- 
out beyondness, without vision, humanity 
lives in a tomb. Once we cease to be- 
lieve in any one thing and become spec- 
tator and actor, because it is a health 
gesture, we see the “great process” is not 
“good” or “evil,” but beautiful. 

We no longer demand a morality, but 
an aesthetic. We glorify Change, seeing 
in it the method of a timeless miracle. 

He is the great epicurean of Life. 

But when will the crowd understand 
that an Epicurean is not necessarily a 
i lobster cormorant and a wine guzzler? 
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“Life,” once said an Imp to me, “is 
the highest form of organized stupidity, 
tempered by magnificent illusions ; and 
the universe is a great epic that a Shake- 
speare has written with a worm.” 

So might have said the great Anatole, 
one of the rarest spirits of the Age. 

At seventy-six he has taken unto him- 
self a wife, like that other great Epicu- 
rean, Goethe. You never can tell any- 
thing about these pagans ! 

iiiiiiiiui]iiimiiiiiiiiiii(pilMjfl)liiiimimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiimiimi]ii 

The Art of 
A. S. Baylinson 

( Continued from page 76) 

painting occupies a middle ground be- 
tween purely representative work and 
that of the rug-maker, the potter and the 
architect, where all portrayal of nature 
disappears. It stands between the two 
extreme forms as verse, with its mingling 
of freedom and convention, stands be- 
tween the exact description we get in 
prose and the vague but powerful ideas 
of music. 

The work of Mr. Baylinson has suc- 
cessfully stood the test of being shown 
with that of some of the French modern- 
ists, and it is no small thing to say for a 
painter whose entire study has been car- 
ried on in this country, away from the 
great center where the modern ideas have 
been developed, and who has only come 
into contact with them in the examples 
that have occasionally reached America. 
Undoubtedly, the new schools have helped 
our compatriot to reach these ideas that 
seem to him most appropriate to the ren- 
dering of an impression of modern life, 
with its sharpness of contrast, its domina- 
tion by the structural and the dynamic. 
Even with these there is an accompani- 
ment of delicacy and charm, which finds 
its expression here in a fineness of color 
that saves the sober tones of the artist 
from harshness. It is the art of a man 
grappling with problems that the world 
has not fully solved. It has the profound 
interest of the thing which can widen our 
vision ; it has the guarantee of an un- 
assailable sincerity. 



PRAYERS 


By Thelma Stillson 

When I was six I used to pray 
In quite the good old fashioned way, 
“Protect me, Father, through the night, 
And bring me safe to morning light.” 
And I was fearful lest I walk 
In ways that did not lead aright. 

But now I whisper ’neath my breath, 
“Where thou dost lead, I follow, Death. 
Who so loved life can only find 
Within thy arms content of mind. 

They wait thy coming unafraid. 

Who have with Love and Folly dined !” 


The CAREY PRINTING CO. INC. 
NewYork 




No Underwear is “B. V. D.” 
without This Red Woven Label 

T^ADF?OR^fHEr 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Trade Mark Reg U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries. 

It is your Quarantee of 
Value and Satisfaction 

“B.V. D.” Underwear developed an entirely new principle 
which completely revolutionized summer underwear. 

The foundations of the world-wide popularity of “B. V. D.” 
Underwear are value and satisfaction. 

The “B.V. D.” ideal of service is expressed in the durable fabric, 
made in our cotton mills, and in every successive stage of manu- 
facture — the result : proper-fitting, comfort-giving, long-wearing 
Underwear — “B.V. D.” 


THE B.V. D. CO. 


“B. V. D.” Sleeveless Closed Crotch 
Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A.) Men’s 
$1.50 the suit, Youth’s $1.15 the suit. 


Quality Ever Maintained 

THE B. V. D. COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


“B.V. D.” Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 90c the garment. 




Three 
Types — 

Regular, Safety, 
Self-Filling 
$2.50 to $250.00 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen turns all outdoors into a conven- 
ient place to write. 

It frees you from the slavery of a desk or inkwell, and enables 
you to do your necessary social or business correspondence 
without the sacrifice of one precious moment of your 
vacation. 


REGULAR TYPE— has the 
largest ink capacity and is for 
those who expect to do a great deal 
of writing at one time. 


SAFETY TYPE — The perfect vacation pen, it 
can be carried in pocket, purse, or bag, without 
the slightest danger of leaking. 


SELF-FILLING TYPE — Fills automatically from any ink 
supply. 


Selection and Service at Best Dealers Everywhere 

Each and every Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen is made to represent the highest 
standard of quality and efficiency in a fountain pen. Insist upon the genuine. 


Even the smaller sizes of Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen carry a sufficient supply of ink 
to write several thousand words before 
refilling. 


There is a size of holder to fit 
comfortably any hand, and a 
point that suits perfect- 
ly every individual 
character of 
handwrit- 
ing. 


L.E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 


129 So. State St., Chicago 


24 School St., Boston 


17 Stockton St., San Francisco 


Make 


Fountain Pen 


Your Vacation 
Companion 




